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(‘oH ! 1 THOVGHT YOU WERE GOING TO BE MARRIED, MR. CLIFFORD, AND HAD COME UP TO TOWN TO CHOOSE FRESH FURNITURE !’’j 


DOLLY'S LEGACY. 


—p~—— 
CHAPTER VI. 


To go back to an afternoon some weeks 

before Viscount Devereux and his friends 
went down to Field Royal, a cold, bleak, 
January day, before the remains of poor Mrs. 
Smith had been laid to rest in Brompton 
cemetery. 
The wind blew keenly ; there was no winter 
sunshine to brighten the leaden sky; there 
was 80 ing terribly depressing in the 
thick, heavy atmosphere, an ple seemed 
to find this out, for very few estrians were 
to be seen in the fashionable quarter of 
London. 

One man, however, who evidently belonged 
to the upper ten thousand, was walking 
across St. James’s Park at a brisk pace, 
making evidently for the direction of Victoria- 
station. He stopped at a large flower sho 
not three minutes from the terminus, ro | 
purchased a huge bunch of violets, bordered 
with fresh green ferns, just a delicious re- 





| 


minder that in spite of the present cold, bleak 
winter in a few months the spring sunshine 
would be pouring warm and genial rays upon 
the earth. 

He was a handsome man, past his first 
youth, but still in the prime of youth, a man 
whose face you had but to look into to trust ; 
whose dark brown eyes inspired confidence ; 
a tall, stately man, with a thorough English 
walk, whom all dumb animals loved, and little 
children clung to instinctively as though they 
felt he was their friend. 

He took the flowers in his hand and walked 
quickly on, looking at them from time to time 
with sense tender admiration. 

* They are like her,’’he muttered to himself. 
‘* The moment I saw her I recalled the flower 
Viola used to call her own; and she is like 
Viola, too—as like as a child can be to her 
mother. I wonder what Mrs. Smith is like? 
What a fool I am to dwell upon the mad idea 
that haunts me! I wish I had gone in the 
other night and solved the problem for myself. 
One look in her face and I must have known 
whether I saw Viola. Seventeen years could 
make no change in her past my recognition. 





What a fool Iam!’’ he resumed, after a pause. 
¢ oom | eighteen years ago I loved a woman 
who no thought but for her husband. I 
have never seen her—I have believed her 
dead; and yet the sight of a pair of violet 
eyes, the thrill of a girlish voice, has had 
power to bring my old dream back to me, and 
make me forget the flight of time.” 

He was knocking at the door of a house in 
Elizabeth-street now, and soon a tidy widow 
woman came to answer it, much surprised at 
his aristocratic appearance. 

‘* Can I see Mrs. Smith?” 

The woman stared. 

‘* She don’t live here, sir.”’ 

For a moment he hesitated. He knew this 
was the house where he parted from Dolly. 
Could that fair-haired girl have been a 
deceiver, and the story she told him have been 
one long falsehood ? 

“TI can’t understand it,’ he said to the 
woman, smiling kindly at her, as though to 
ask her aid, “Iam sure this is the number 
I was told. Iam seeking a Mrs. Smith with 
one daughter, engaged in dress- ing.”’ 

The woman’s face cleared of the suspicious ~ 
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expression it had borne, but she seemedeven 
more bewildered. 

‘* You seem to.know all akout her, sir?’ 

The gentleman felt more and more puzzled. 

‘*I had the pleasure of seeing the young 
lady home,” he said, slowly, ‘one evening a 
little before Christmas, and I told her then I 
hoped to call soon. and have some conversation 
with her mother.” 

Mrs. Brown looked at him steadily. 

‘You don’t mean her any harm, sir? Mrs. 
Smith was a decent woman, and if she owed 
you money I’m sure she’ll pay some day.” 

““My good creature,” cried the stranger, 
‘‘Mrs. Smith does not owe me a halfpenny. 
My sole object in seeking her out is that I may 
offer her assistance.” 

Mrs. Brown stared. 

“ It’s the strangest thing I ever heard off 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t speak out; you 
don’ t look like one who'd turn round’ on 
me,’ 

“‘I assure you,” said her companion, 
shall be — to you for any information, 
and I will not repeat anything you tell me,” 

‘‘Come in, sir, out of the draught,” ghe 
said, hospitably. 

She took hip into the front parfour, #ha ) 

er story $e 
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to do, ‘al when 
it you weret 
Paul Cli 
“Tam 
“You ~ ee | a 
‘‘T am very much interested in her daughter. 


She had a splendid voice, and I thought with 
a musical education——” 

“ You meant to bring her out at one of the 
alls, Law, now!” said Mrs. Brown, “what a 

ity she’s gone! I daresay she’d have made 

er fortune.” 

Paul Clifford thought it unnecessary to tell 
her she was quite mistaken. 

“Could you tell me anything about Mrs. 
er that would give me a clue to finding 
her?” 

“T never knew nothing; 
close.” 

** How did they live?” 

‘‘She mended lace for the shops. 
hand she was at it.” 

‘* I suppose she was a widow?” 

‘Law, yes, sir, and quite an old one, too. 
She was much more like the child’s grand- 
mother.” 

“‘ Nice looking?” 

‘‘Not a bit. Dolly must have got her good 
looks from her father; her mother had none. 
Just a plain-spoken, sensible woman. ’’ 

‘Thank you ”’—he slipped a sovereign into 
her hand. ‘Pray let me make ap for your 
loss of time.” 

Mre. Brown stared with delight. 


she was too 


A rare 


The un- 
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expected gift seemed to quicken dase inact 
Paul had not got to the bottom of the atreet | 
when she came running after him. 

“Sir, it’s just come to me, all on a sudden, 
you might hear of Dolly .at the establiah- 
ment,’ 

The idea seemed to Paul Clifford a good 
one. He took @ cab and drove to Madame 
Marguerite’s. We know the ee ann 
that awaited him. ‘Dhe stately prisicipal was 
far from being as complaisant as poor Mrs, 
Brown. She told her visitor frankly she be- 
lieved she had been taken in. 

‘‘Miss Smith no more had the s 
than I had,” continued Madame, indi, 
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age or the wife of his bosom he did not know; 
but for old sake’s sake, for the memory of his 
first love, whose face she bore, he had meant 
to make her future his care. 

And now where was she? 

Vanished like a shadow, disappeared as 
utterly and entirely as a snowflake beneath 
the rays of the noonday sun. 


Could that last assertion of Madame Mar- 
guerite’s be true? 

Looked at in any light -~ history was a 
strange one. ‘These people had been living in 
Elizabeth-street three weeks ago, apparently 
settled there for years. Dolly herself had 
spoken of her werk at Madame Marguerite’s 
tps ing quitted to set up for herself im 
the count; 

Yet within four-and- twenty hours mother 
and daughter had forsaken home, 
and occupation. What could it mean ? 

How could he acquit Mrs. Smith of false- 
hood? Indeed, he could not separate her 
statements, and tell where trath began and 
falsehood ended. She seemed even to have 
gone out of her way to tell untruths. 

She might surely have been content with 
shifting ber lodgings without imventing the 
fable of the small-pox. Then what occasion 
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** Poor little prisoners! it makes me 
a to look at.them !?’ 

“T quite dence with you, Lady Madelaine ; 
even the song of a caged bird is like plaintive 
music !’’ 

“Music does make one sad sometimes,” 


thoughtfully. “Z know the 
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courtesy was therefore due; butit was strange 
how, having once been to the handsome house 
in Kensington, he should find himself a fre- 
quent visitor, 

ord Charteris ‘took ” to him at once. He 
seemed like‘a relic of ‘this youth. Really he 
was young enough ‘to have been the Earl's 
son; but it pleased the-latter to treat him as 
a friend of equal dignity. 

“Papa has quite stolen “you away,” said 
Lady Madelaine to him one afternoon, when 
he was waiting forthe Earlto accompany him 
to a political meeting. “I wonder what -has 
become of the business that brought you to 
town?” 

“Ttis at a-standstill.” 

“ Why ? ” 

She had never seen such earnestness in his 
menner, never seen sadh suppressed passion | 
in his voiee, #8 when he answered her. 

‘* Because the eorner-stone of the whole is 
lost, that for whieh I planned and hoped has 
om ae a 

“T wish -you would téll me what the’busi- 
ness ‘was? ” 

‘* Impossiblet™ 

**T want'to know.” 

“T regret I cannot tell you.” 

“T asked papa the other night,] and ‘he said’ 
he did not nef either 1” 

se ; 


“So we amused ourselves Aad 
“Indeed |!” rh ag 
wean I want to know if we right. 
our conjectures will say wlio 
wancoeeen? * avian { 
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sent. ’ 
“Papa declares you have written.a book, 
and are looking fers publisher. Well!” 
“The Earl is a 


She was so long before she spoke again that 
he asked,— 

‘And yom gpectTady Madelaine?”' 

“Oh, “you were going to be 
married, and ‘had come up ‘to town to choose 
fresh‘furniture, and such things !”’ 

““Wour —or ran on marriage, Lady 


ar at ae 
“ id your father say to your guoss?’”’ 
“He said it was about as probable as that 
tres memes Bev for: waren oe pie: § sae ; 
ve! Kvagein sos Do you; but papa on 

you Xe fase as es himself. I believe he 
imagines you are his twin brother,and ‘he -was 
sixty-five last birthday!” 

‘**T cannot boast so many years as that; but 
I daresay I am.whatyou.callan.old man !”’ 

ss You don’t seem old,’? said Madelaine, 


y: 
“TI shell be py. Se: June!” 
‘+ Don’t put.it like thas,’ pleaded Madelaine, 
ules “say -you are thirty-nine!” 


laughed. 
** Doesn’t even that sound venerable so 


Lord Charteris came ‘in then, and the 
gentlemen started on their expedition. "Who 
would have guessed that when the door had 
closed upon them the spoflt heiress, the pretty, 
petted Madelajne went right to‘her own room, 
and throwing herself on ‘her bed wept as 
a her yery heart was breaking ? 

“I love him!’ she murmured amid her 
sorrows. “Oh, how very wicked and un- 
womgnly I must be! He cares no more for 
the drawing-room table, and I 
all my heart! He never answered. me—never 
told me if A, igre was correct, and she had 
reajly come up here to see'‘about his wedding! 
Oh, how I shall hate his wife! What an idiot 
I am! What ‘have I ever been to him? 
Nothing but a troublesome child, to whom he 
has been kind. Well, he will some 
pow Bhp ieee aml o8 Jack’s wife. We 
8 ve close together, I s , and the 
world will me and Mrs. lifford to be 
great ‘friends! ‘Oh, the misery, the wretched. 
ness of ft ali! If I could only die soon—only 





not live till June }” 


For as things were now settled Viscount 
Devereux’s wedding was to take place in the 
month of roses, 

Everything has its use in life; the little 
trifles we think so slightingly of are often 
links in the long chain of circumstances that 
make up our fate. 

The flowers Paul had purchased to give to 


1 Dolly, the fragrant violets and fresh green 


ferns became quite an impediment to him 
when he left Elizabeth-street and started in 
the direction of Madame Marguerite’s. He 
could not take them with him; there was 
something incongruous to his taste in prome- 
nading the strects of London with a bouquet 
in his hand. Tt was too large toséem other 
than it had been meant for-—a floral tribute to 
alady. Paul blushed to think what any’ of 
his friends would say could they catch sight 
of him carrying such a burden. So when he 
turned into a narrow side street leading to 
Buckingham Palace-road he watched his 
opportunity, and when no one-was passing he 
‘tossed the flowers on to the pavement’; then 
he moved quickly on, and never troubled him- 
self as to the fate’ of the bouquet. 

It was picked up by the next person who 
went down that narrow street—a woman, 
well, she had once “been that us thing— 
had been beautiful and fair to.see not somany 
years ago, but her charms hati departed now. 
In the flushed, bold face, ‘the eyes so fierce 
with their glittering stare, in a nameless sort 
of recklessness that pervaded her whole being, 
you knew by instinct what she was, and what 
had made her so. 

She took the flowers with a feverish hand, 
and looked at them more tenderly than’ she 
often looked at anything, Then a tear came 
to ‘her fine black eyes, and she si wearily. 

**It seams like’a bit of home,” she said, as 
though speaking'to the flowers; ‘when I was 
a girl and a to help my ‘father tend his 


blooms. T can see the old cottage again, with ' 


its quiet lodge, over which Bertie used to bend 
his handsome head. Oh! how he loved me in 
those'days! I wonder if he’d know me now?” 

“T’ll take them round to the child,” she 
muttered ; ““maybe it’ll do her good to smell 
them. Poor little one! she’s fading fast 
away. Well, better that perhaps than that 
she should live to grow such as I am.” 

She walked on and on, still carrying the 
flowers, when a heavy fall of sleet came on. 
It was pitiful to see how she sheltered them 
under tattered shawl, as though they must 
be protected'from the wet, whatever happened 
to herself. She walked a long way; perhaps 
it seemed further than it was, because she 
chose out all the narrow, dingy streets, and 
purposely avoided the broader thoroughfares, 
but at last she stopped. 

It was somewhere in the heart of Chelsea, 
somewhere in that region of which the 
boundary on one side is the King’s-road and 
on the other the Falham-road; somewhere 
in that labyrinth of streets, in one narrower 
than the rest, which, perhaps from irony, has 
the title Eden-place, the woman stopped. The 
houses in Eden-place are old, it is yee samp a 
ally their greatest point. Someday, when the 
whole neighbourhood was different, they may 
have been the only small houses to be had for 
love or money; they boast about eight rooms 
eash, and each room has a separate tenant. 

The woman—her name was Madge, she 
bore-noother throughoutthe “ Place’”’—did not 
knock at the door, to do so would have been 
a superfiuity, since it stood always open. She 
mounted the rickety stairs slowly, wearily, 
till she came to the top. An old man stood 
on the landing mending shoes ; he had pro- 
bably come out there’because it was the lightest 
place, and the short January day was closing 
in, but the woman hailed him anxionsly. 

“How is she now, Father Lemon? not 
worse, surely. You wern’t looking for me?” 

“Not I,” said the old man, with a cheerful 
whistle ; “ she’s asleep, leastways she was an 
hour ago when I looked in to see to the fire; 
it’s burning nicely, a beautiful fire you’ll find 
there.” 2 





Burning nicely! Reader, the grate was, 
about the size of your sugar basin, and the 
bit-of fire in it was so minute you did not 
see (or, what was more to the point, feel) it 
until you were touching almost the bars. I 
refuse the adjective ‘‘ beantiful” to that hand- 
ful of coals, The room was on the same scale 
as the fire, furniture to match, an iron bed- 
stead, a chair, and a table; the old-fashioned 
cupboard, of course, might hold other trea- 
sures, but these were the only ones disclosed to 
view. 

The only ones? Stay! 

On the bed, covered by a thin blanket, was 
a little girl, a child of five or six, perhaps, but 
80 thin and small she might easily have passed 
for three ; a child whose face made you won- 
der what-she possibly could be doing in such 
a place, how she possibly could have such a 
mother ! 

For the woman who bent over her was her 
mother; the likeness between the two faces was 
thrilling, only where the mother’s was defiant 
and -repelling the child's was sweet and 
attractive. 

The mother’s black hair and dark eyes were 
repeated in the little girl; bnt surely, Madge 
could never have had the innocent wistfulness 
of her daughter? Surely hersn!len brow could 
never have had the purity and serenity of the 
little girl’s? 

“Look here, see what mother’s brought 
you?” and Madge eagerly displayed the 
flowers. 

Beautiful violets! How their fragrance 
brightened the little room !—how the child's 
dark eyes sparkled as she saw them ! 

“Who gave them to you, mother?”’ 

“No one; I found them, child.” 

“Flow sorry whoever lost them must be; 
don’t you think so, mother ?”’ 

Mother didn’t answer; she was thinking a 
little, dreamily, that there were things whose 
loss no sorrow could bring back, no tears 
atone for; the loss of something gone long 
years before was troubling her—the loss of 
something shehad wajl-nigh left off regretting 
until the violets taught her. 

They were put in water, the bouquet un- 
fastened first to be very sure that every static 
might feel the refreshing moisture. Lena lay 
with her dark eyes watching them, and then 
she said, half wistfully,— 

“T wish I hada garden. Mother did you 
ever have a garden, ever see the flowers 
Ww ? ” : 

Rarely did she speak of her past, it was s> 
sad, but her child’s question must b> 
answered. 

“Oh, yes, Lena; your grandfather was a 
gardener. I lived in a little cottage smoth- 
ered with roses and jasmine.” 

“T wish grandfather was alive,’’ breathed 
thechild. ‘‘ Mother, couldn’t we go to that 
cottage now?”’ 

Madge shook her head, 

“Was I born there, mother?” 

“No, child; I left the country before you 
were born.”’ 

‘With my father?” said Lena, wistfully. 
*‘ Mother, I do so wonder what he was like ; [ 
wish I could have seen him. I have never 
heard one word of him you know, mother, ani 
yet he was my father.” 

He was her father, she was his child—the 
only child who, while the mother lived, had 
the right to bear his name. He was a rich 
man, and yet his wife and child lived in beg- 
gary. What did it mean? 

Madge bustled abont and got tea, a very 
different meal from that we call by the name ; 
a crust of bread, a cup of colourless fluid, that 
was all; but throughont the repast the child's 
eyes wandered to the flowers, It was easy to 
see she loved them more than meat and 
drink. 

“And but for me she might wear velve’ 
and furs,’ thought the miserable mother ; 
“but for me she might have a happy home. 
Oh ! Lena, my child,my darling, my little com - 
forter, would you ever forgive your mother if 
you knew all she has robbed you of?” 
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In theearly morning light, wakened by the 
child’s hacking cough, Madge knew at a 
glance her darling was worse. She dressed 
herself in her worn clothes and went out in 
the driving snow to find the parish doctor, 
the man appointed to cure the poor. There 
are many tales abroad against those who fill 
these posts, but there never was a kinderman 
than Mr. Gibbs. He received the poor outcast 
with as much courtesy as though she had 
been a lady. She was a mother in anxiety for 
her only child; to him that was a title for 
pity. 

‘IT must give you some medicine,” he said, 
kindly; “ but Ican’t do anything. The child 
will never be better in London—never ! ” 

‘“‘ And the country might save her?” 

“Tt might. I do not say it would. Remem- 
ber, it is but a chance.” 

Only a chance !,.But what mother of an only 
child would lea¥@ that chance untried, spe- 
cially when that child was all she had—her one 
wee lamb? 

‘“‘T never asked him fora penny,” she mut- 
tered to herself; ‘I swore I never would. 
But it might save her life, my innocent child, 
my child and his—my little one, who is all I 
have.”’ 

She would not go home, she would not give 
herself a chance of shrinking from her task. 
She walked straight on—wearily, oh! so 
wearily—with a heart sinking at what she 
was about to do. Hers was a sad history— 
the old, old story of woman’s frailty, only 
set to a new setting. The gardener’s daughter 
had been wooed by a man of far higher rank 
and station, but the wooing had ended in a 
plain gold ring and a church ceremony. The 
black spot in the story was later. They were 
a totally unsuited pair. She had never loved 
him truly, and as the first glamour of his pas- 
sion wore off, and he found this out, he let her 
see he regretted their union. She drove him to 
it by her wild, reckless ways. There was a 
false friend by her ready to fan the flame of 
jealousy, until at last Magdalen had left her 
husband—and not alone. 

The child was born fivé months later. She 
was then penniless, deserted, alone. She never 
made any appeal to her husband; she never 
even made known to him the birth of his 
daughter. He had not chosen to take the 
freedom the law would have given him. Few 
people had known of his marriage, and so he 
went his way supposed to be an eligible 
bachelor—really a forsaken husband. It was 
six years and more since she had seen his face, 
and yet his wife had resolved this day to ap- 
peal to his pity. 

She knew where he lived. Even in the first 
days of their married life he had retained his 
chambers to see his friends and get through 
business (though being a rich man’s only son 
it was little business he troubled after). She 
could have found her way to those rooms 
blindfold. They were in a half-forgotten 
corner of Fulham. Six years ago they had 
been almost in the country—even now they 
had a fresher look than many of the thorough- 
fares near. 

‘* He will never see me,” thought Madge, as 
she rang the bell with despairing fingers. 

But she was mistaken. The middle-aged 
man who appeared made no attempt to deny 
his master—he really seemed to have expected 
his visitor. Madge wondered whether her hus- 
band had turned philanthropist, and spent his 
time in interviewing the poor and ragged ! 

“Rap at that door and walk in,” said the 
man, coolly, ‘‘ the master is expecting you.” 

She obeyed. The voice that said ‘‘ come in”’ 
awoke every slumbering memory in her heart. 
A moment more, and husband wife stood face 
to face. He was eight or nine-and-twenty. 
She was three years younger, but to look at 
the two you would have judged her at least ten 
year older than the handsomes noble-looking 
man who sat at an easel sketching. He looked 
up as she entered, gave one start, and rose to 
his feet—white as death. 

‘‘ Magdalen |” 

“Yes,” she said, brokenly, “it isI. Don’t 





speak harshly to me, Bertie, I can’t bear it. 
You must have some idea of my misery by 
seeing me here. You don’t think surely that 
rene but real want would bring me to 

ou ” 

He did not speak harshly. Seeing her then 
as she was, and thinking of her as she had 
been, an awful remorse filled his heart. Had 


che failed in any measure in his duty to her? 


Could it be his fault that she was thus?” 

‘* What do you want?” 

** Money.” 

The word cost her an awful effort. But for 
that little child at home she would have died 
sooner than ask him for alms. 

He asked her one question—asked her in a 
sad, grave whisper. 

She answered prompily,— 

‘More than six years ago.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you come sooner ?” 

“I couldn’t. I shouldn’t have come to-day 


only. 
She stopped abruptly. 
you have,” he said, slowly. “I 
can at least see you want for nothing now. I 
—— meant to make you an allowance.” 

‘* To ease your conscience ?”’ -tauntingly. 

He never answered her. He had taken out 
his purse, and counted a little pile of 
sovereigns. He pushed them towards her. 

She took one, and pushed the others away. 

‘Let me have this every week,” she said, 
simply. ‘A lot of money would be no good 
to me—it would not do,” and shuddered. 

‘* Where shall I send it?” 

She named a library in the Fulham-road 
where letters were taken in, wrapped her shawl 
around her, and rose to depart. She never 
asked him for any promise to. send the money. 
She knew this much of the man she had 
called husband—his word was his bond. 

‘“‘ Good-bye,” she said, brokenly. ‘‘ You have 
been better tome than I dared to hope for. 
Bertie, we may never meet again—before I go 
I wish you'd say you forgive me.” 

The man’s better nature struggled hard 
with the memory of all he had suffered for and 
through this woman. The right triumphed. 

“I forgive you, Magdalen. You wronged 
yourself more than me after all.”’ 

** Heaven bless him,’’ murmured the woman, 
who was a wife and yet an outcast, when she 
was in the bustling streets again, raising her 
eyes to the wintry sky. ‘‘ Heaven bless him. If 
ever I can do him a good turn I will.” 

But alas! for her good resolution, alas! for 
them both. She went the wrong way to work 
him that good turn. 

It seemed to Magdalen as she left her hus- 
band he must wish for one thing more than 
aught else—her own death. 

‘If the child goes,” she murmured, sadly, 
‘if this last chance fails, and I have to give up 
my darling, he’d have his way. I couldn’t live 
without her.”’ 

A room in a little snug village close to the 
Thames, a room as different as possible from 
that squalid London lodging, a cheerful, 
respectable landlady, and a pretty garden in 
front of the house—all this was a new life 
to the little maid. 

And the elder Magdalen, for the child’s sake, 
turned over what she called a “ new leaf.”’ 
She behaved as though she still had a reputa- 
tion to cherish and maintain. She conquered 
the awful longing for drink that assailed her, 
and beyond one journey every week to that 
library where the husband sent his bounty 
she never left her child. 

Landlady, district visitor, clergyman, one 
and all thought Mrs. Bertram a most de- 
voted mother. Madge had more friends and 
sympathy now than she had known for man 
a day; but, alas! the improvement in the chi Hi 
was only fluctuating. Very soon the Doctor 
had to break to her mother that she was sink- 
ing. 

Madge received the news in perfect silence, 
only when she was alone, and no one could hear 
her grief, the tears ran down her cheeks, and 
she murmured,— 


“It is my life he has condemned as well as 





hers. All that is best of me will die with 
my child, I might have tried to redeem the 
past for her sake. Now, when she is gone, I 
shall be what I was before. 

And that meant a drunkard. Oh! theawful 
restraint she had to on herself those 
last weeks—the fearful effort it cost her to keep 
up her reformation while the feeble spark of 
the child’s life yet lingered—who can say ? 

It came to an end at last one night—a quiet 
evening. Lena put her little thin arms round 
her mother’s neck and whispered 

‘Good-bye. I’m going to father.” : 

Poor little one! fatherless and despised 
here. It would not be reckoned against her in 
the great hereafter that she had suffered for 
her mother’s sins. 

One thing astonished the Doctor when he 
was making out the certificate of death. The 
mother confessed to him with a trembling lip 
the name of Bertram was assumed. 

‘I have had much trouble, sir,” she said, 
sadly, “and I took the name of Bertram that 
those who knew me in my better days should 
not find me out, but I shouldn’t like my little 
girl to be buried with a falsehood.” ; 

The Doctor thought what a true faithful 
woman she was, and inserted the name she 
whispered to him in the space where he had 
meant to write Bertram. 

After the funeral was over Magdalen sold 
her wading-sing to compass her child’s 
burial. The mother packed up her few things 
and departed. : 

“TI couldn’t stay here without my child,” 
she told the Rector. ‘ I've been a bad woman 
sir. It was just her love kept me straight. I 
don’t care what happens to me now.” Ms - 

But when she got to London her first visit 
was to the General Post-office. She carried 
in her hand an envelope containing the certi- 
ficate of her child’s death. The envelope was 
addressed to her husband. ’ 

“TI promised I’d do him a good turn if I 
could,” she murmured. “I've heard of dying 
for the sake of those we love. I wonder if this 
is a kind of dying for his sake? He’ll never 
know what it cost me to make him happy. 
Well, he has suffered enough through me. It’s 
well I should bear something for him at last.” 

And so on the first of the bright May days 
she posted her letter—posted it with the most 
generous, unselfish motives ; but alas! she told 
a lie—and lies, however well intentioned, never 
succeed. This one was destined well-nigh to 
break two hearts. 


(To be continued.) 


’ 








L py your children — to do their 
in the housekeeping. is good 

Pal help you, and will far, far more help 
them. e are living in an age when no one 
can say they will always have the means to 
enable them to do nothing. Knowledge is 
power. 


Intuminators.—The Trinity House Com- 
mittee, which has been carrying on a very 
complete series of iments, extending over 
a period of a year, to determine the relative 
merits of oil, gas and electricity asilluminating 
agents for use in lighthouses, has made its 
report. The conclusion reached is, ‘‘ that for 
the ordi necessities of lighthouse illu- 
mination mineral oil is the most suitable and 
economical illuminant, and that for salient 
headlands, important land-falls, and places 
where a very powerful light is required, elec- 
tricity offers the greatest ae The 
tests were made at the South Fo d light- 
house, where there is a double electric light, 
which was visited by representatives of the 
principal governments of the world, while the 
experiments were going on. Electricity was 
found to be superior to gas and oil in all 
weathers and at all distances, whether as a 
stationary or revolving light; but mineral 
oil proved much more economical than the 
other agents, both in respect to first cost and 
the annual expense of maintenance. 
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WANTED AN HEIRESS. 


Fa ried 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Mr. Wuttusm Jones, otherwise Carroty 
Bill, brought to book at the close of a long 
and varied career, comprising burglaries out 


of number, and more than one murder, evinced 
little remorse or anxiety respecting the 
awkward position relating to the law in which 
he found himself placed, 

“You won’t let 2 man earn an ’onest living, 
you won’t, blarm ye!” was the remark he 
made on being fetched down from the roof of 
a house from which he had for several hours 
defied the force, two energetic members of 
which had, after a terrible struggle, succeeded 
in capturing him. 


H issubsequent behaviour was quite in ac- 
cordance with the amiable sentiment recorded 


above. Cool impudence next to ferocious dar- 
ing appeared to be William Jones’s strong 
point 


When accused, among other charges, of 
kaving entered a dwelling-house through the 
sitting-room window, and sing himself 
of the plate, he replied, with some expressive 
adjectives thrown in, that he was only a 

lonr boarder, and they, as a rule, were 
entitled to the use of the best silver. 

But, on finding himself sentenced to death 
for the murder of the policeman, without the 
feast hope of a reprieve, William Jones con- 
descended to regard the subject from a more 
serious point of view. 

He did not whine or rave. He merely sent 
for the governor of the prison, and made an 
important statement to him. 

“Shouldn’t have opened my mouth and 
split apes myself but for this hanging job,” 
kee said, frankly in conclusion. ‘They can’t 
do any more than hang me, and since they've 
amade up their blessed minds to do that, why 
the other fellow may as well get the benefit of 
it, guv’nor.” 

The other fellow was Vincent Eyre, and 
the statement volunteered by the condemned 
man was eventually the meansof his being 
released, with profound regrets that a sentence 
#0 undeserved should ever have been passed 
upon. him. 

William Jones, taken red-handed by poor 
Richard Eyre in the act of robbing his 
chambers, stabbed the barrister in the 
struggle that ensued between them. Hearing 
footsteps approaching, he had then made 
good his escape without waiting to plunder 
the body of his victim. 

That an innocent man, brother to the one 
he had killed, was accused of the crime and 
sentenced to servitude for life, troubled 
William Jones but littlé so long as he remained 
at large. His brute instincts all tended 
tow: self-preservation, regardless of the 
expense to others. 

Now that the law had him in its clutches, 
however, he had enough humanity left in him 
%o effect the release of that man by acknow- 
ledging his own guilt, since the confession 
could not possibly entail more punishment 
upon him. 

Vincent Eyre had become a favourite with 
all the prison officials, and many of his fellow- 
convicts. When the governor informed him 
that ng ae gy facts recently disclosed would 
shortly lead to his being released, he fell down 
in a fainting fit, 

He had endured the prospect of life-long 
imprisonment manfully ; all the resources of 
his strong nature had been strained to meet 
the unnatural demand upon them ; but for 
this sudden inrush of joy and hope, and 
restored liberty, he was unprepared. Con- 
sciousness failed him, and all his forces gave 
way beneath the overwhelming and un- 

ted. tidings. 
is old faithful friend, Doctor Clarke, was 
at the prison to receive him on the day 
pointed for hisrelease. As Vincent entered 


e room, and went towards him with out- 
stretched hands, he broke down and cried like 





a child on perceiving the terrible change that 
had taken place in his appearance. 

The massive frame was bowed and shrunken, 
the dark blue eyes were dim and hollow, the 
strong swarthy face wore an unhealthy pallor. 
Prison life had aged Vincent Eyre, and made 
him look full twenty years older than at the 
commencement of his sentence. 

Dr. Clarke insisted upon Vincent becom- 
ing his guest, and Dr. Clarke's housekeeper—a 
worthy woman, in spite of Mrs. Larkspur’s 
poor opinion of her—took the young man 
under her motherly wing, and did her utmost 
to restore him to a better state of health by 
means of good nursing,and a constant relay 
of tempting delicacies, calculated to nourish 
and strengthen his impoverished frame. 

He was interviewed and lionised to a great 
extent, and public sympethy evinced itself 


towards him in many different forms. Govern- 
ment offered to make him some uniary 
recompense for the suffering he had unjustly 


undergone, but he promptly refused to accept 
it. The anguish, the loss of health, the 
death-in-life that had befallen him were not 
to be computed, nor could any sum of money, 
no matter how large, be considered a fair 
equivalent for those years of penal servitude. 

Vincent had a great deal to learn respect- 
ing the events that had occurred, and the 
changes that had taken place in the world 
during his incarceration. Arthur Joscellyn’s 
marriage afforded him some satisfaction, 
since it did away with any lingering fears lest 
a reconciliation should yet be effected between 
that handsome, superficial dandy, and Gwen- 
doline Massey. 

Had he but known of the Jove cherished for 
himself by the latter he would not have done 
her such an injustice as to imagine her still 
capable of loving Arthur Joscellyn. 

Percival Massey's death on the Continent 
was not long in reaching his ears. What, he 
wondered anxiously, had become of Gwen- 
doline. Was she still grieving over Joscellyn's 
unworthiness, and allowing it to spoil her 
life, to bar the door of her heart against a 
more lasting and reciprocal love? 

Much as he desired to gain some informa- 
tion as to Gwendoline’s whereabouts, and her 
feeling towards himself, he could not make 
her the subject of constant inquiries without 
exciting comment. 

Vincent scanned the society papers eagerly, 
but her name was never mentioned in their 
gossiping, highly-spiced columns. Had she 
gone into a convent she could not have dis- 
appeared more completely from the re- 
cognised haunts of fashionable society. 

Before going abroad to recruit his health 
that had suffered severely through his long 
imprisonment, Vincent paid a visit to his 
native town. 

The townspeople gave him quite an ovation. 
His release, following hard upon the disclosure 
that had restored his father’s good name, 
seemed peculiarly appropriate. Faces formerly 
averted in cold displeasure or contempt now 
regarded him with an expression of friendliness. 
He could not goa dozen yards without being 
button-holed by someone anxious to con- 
gratulate him on the auspicious double event ; 
while his wrist fairly ached as he shook hands 
first with one, then with another, the hearty 

ips being so many welcome proofs of the 
kindly feeling and warm interest that still 
existed towards him in his birthplace. 

He broke from his well-meaning detainers 
at last, and wended his way in the direction 
of the cemetery. 

When he had stood by his father’s grave 
on a former occasion it had been but a green, 
nameless mound. Now his heart swelled 
within him as he contemplated the stately 
marble monument erected over it, a mute 
witness to the integrity of the deceased, and 
the loyal, high-principled, fearless nature of 
the woman he loved—the woman who had 
taken up his unfinished life-work, and brought 
it to such a perfect consummation. 

The cemetery, situated on a green, sloping 
hillside, commanded a view of the picturesque 





town, snugly ms yy | in the valley beneath, 
while far beyond it, like a blue line, sheltered 
the sea, with here and there a sail gleaming 
whitely as the sunlight fell upon it. 

The exquisitely carved spires of a cathedral 

sharply defined against the clear blue sky— 
‘“‘frozen music’? embodying the sublime har- 
mony of form—appeared in the distance; 
farms and hamlets embowered in trees met 
the eye in another direction, whilé the faint 
tinkle of a sheep-bell rather added to the im- 
pressive silence than otherwise. 
. The breeze murmuring over the grass, stir- 
ing the long grass and ivy with reverent 
touch, seemed fraught with a message from 
the dead to the living. In the warm, fragrant, 
noontide stillness the great heart of God could 
be heard and felt throbbing through all 
creation. 

With bared head Vincent stood by his 
father’s grave mentally {reviewing the past. 
Absorbed in memories both sweet and pain- 
ful he did not hear the tall, graceful woman 
making her way towards the banker’s grave 
until the frou-frou of her dress over the long 
grass attracted his attention, and caused him 
to look up. 

The flowing, stately outline of the generous 
figure, around which the heavily-draped 
dress fell in long, artistic folds; the compact. 
little black bonnet crowning the close-braided 
plaits of golden hair; the short, crape- 
bordered veil that enhanced the purity of the 
beautiful oval face were, details that enabled 
him to arrive at a just comprehension of the 
whole. 

The blood bounded madly through his veins 
as he stood face to face with Gwendoline 
Massey once more. 

The gentle, impulsive girl had, since their 
last meeting, blossomed into the perfect flower 
of lovely womanhood. Mind and body alike 
had gone through a subtle process of develop- 
ment. 

‘ Miss Massey!” exclaimed Vincent, as she 
regarded him without any expression of sur- 
prise. ‘This is an unexpected pleasure. I— 
I fancied that you were still abroad.” 

**No; I came back to England immediately 
after my father’s death,” she replied, as their 
hands met ina long, lingering clasp. ‘I am 
staying here on a visit, and this cemetery is 
one of my favourite spots.’ 

She did not think it necessary to explain 
that her visit to such an out-of-the-way place 
had been prompted by a desire to view the 
fruition of the work as exemplified in the 
costly marble structure raised to the banker’s 
memory, while the faint hope of coming in 
contact with Vincent Eyre had induced her 
to make a daily pilgrimage to the cemetery. 

‘You must allow me to congratulate you 
upon your release,’ she said, calmly, raising 
her great blue eyes to his face, and inwardly 
grieving over the ravages made by protracted 
suffering, bravely borne. ‘‘I knew from the 
first you were innocent, Dr. Eyre; that 
those men had made a frightful mistake in 
convicting you.” 

He bowed his head in silent acknowledgment 
of her sympathy and condolence, while, with- 
out exactly knowing why, he felt pained and 
disappointed. 

He could not learn from her calm, self- 
contained greeting the wild tumultous joy she 
had experienced on hearing of his release ; he 
knew nothing of the strain she was putting 
upon herself ,to conceal her emotion as she 
stood before him, so near that the faint, deli- 
cate perfume he had always connected with 
her affected his senses. 

‘‘ But for you this would not have been 
erected,” he remarked, glancing at the pure, 
carved marble. ‘“ You have left nothing for 
me to do in my father’s cause. For such an 
ample vindication of his honourable dealing, 
carried out regardless of the cost to yourself, 
how am I to thank you?” 

“T require no thanks,’”’ she replied, toying 
idly with a spray of ivy. ‘Doctor Eyre, let 
us be plain with each other. Previous to his 
death my father made a full confession to m 
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sknowledging his guilt, and gratefully dwell- 
ing upon the forbeacanae, the exemption from 
i and punishment extended towards 
him by you. Such a debt can never be re- 


id. In attempting to do justice to 
the victim of his want of princile, and to 
free his memory from any smi or stain, 
not for one moment.did I imagine that I was 


lessening that débt. It was a simple act of 


dn ” . 

She conld allude in terms of passionate 
thanksgiving to Vincent Eyre’s self-abnegation 
in the past, while she refrained from any adlu- 
sion to the- motive that had influenced him in 
sparing her father, namely, his love for -her- 
sell. 


Upon such a topic her lips must perforce 
remain sealed. Vincent, longing to press her 
to his heart and cover her sweet face with 
kisses, mistook her reason for remaining 
silent. Believing her still to. be in love with 
Joscellyn, and embarrassed by a sense of 
obligation towards himself that she had no 
means of lessening, he forbore to speak one 
word of the pent-up love surging within him 
lest gratitude should induce her to yield what 
love would fain have bestowed in a very. dif- 
ferent direction, u another man. 

Love, and love alone, would satisfy him. If 
she would not give him that, then he would 
accept nothing at her hands. 

Mutually perplexed and ill at ease, the man 
and woman within whose breasts warm, 
throbbing, newly-revived hopes, and fears, 
and anticipations were waking, threaded their 
way in and out among the grass-grown graves, 
talking of many things, but never approach- 
ing ae subject nearest and dearest to them 

th. 

‘‘He has ceased to love me,’’ thought 
Gwendoline, in sadness unutterable. ‘He is 
angry both with himself and me to think how 
much he has condoned and renounced on my 
account. Were it all to be gone through again 
he would act very differently.” 

“As far apart as ever,” was his mental 
soliloquy. ‘ Well, it is not her fault that she 
has no love to give me. I will not reproach 
her for it, or pain her needlessly by alluding 
- we fruitless hopes I have indulged in 
ately.” 

‘‘ Are you going to make a | stay in this 
neighbourhood ?”’ he Sioa they 
the gate of the cemetery. 

“No, I return to town this evening,” she 
rejoined. ‘ I have made my home in London, 
and I seldom leave it.’’ 

Not for some hours after their chill, con- 
ventional leave-taking did it occur to Vincent 
that he had not even asked for her address in 
town, 

“What a fool I am!” he exclaimed. “It 
seems to me that destiny is dead against our 
ever coming together.” 


CHAPTER XXXTX. 

Arter that chance meeting with Gwendoline 
Vincent Eyre deferred his departure from 
England in the hope of encountering her again, 
and coming to a better understanding with 
her. 

First one excuse, then another, was put for- 
ward to account for his reluctance to depart, 
till Dr. Clarke lost all patience with him and 
rated him soundly for his indecision. 

Vincent had yet another reason for delaying 
his departure. 

He wished to ascertain what had become of 
Sandy MacNab’s diary and the papers he had 
described to Richard as being hidden in the 
lid of his box. 

The written deposition Vincent had him- 
self destroyed, but the diary and the papers, 
direct proof of Percival Massey’s guilt, might 
still be in existence. 

Shonld they fall into unscrupulous hands 
they might be used to extort money from 
Gwendoline, and occasion her pain and annoy- 
anee, Tf possible he must obtain them ere 
they did any mischief, always supposing them 
1.ut to have been destroyed. 





The landlord of the “British Lion,” on 
being cautiously interrogated as to what had 
become of "8 pe : 
ings, to use his own expression, “ent up 


{ 

e couldn’t see what right anybody had to 
come annoyi him ‘with questions “about 
drunken old fellow wee. ou in his om 
several years ago, and whose things pu 

ther hardly covered. what he owed. 

he appropriated them in lieu of rent? 
Of course he had. He wasn’t such a fool 
to see them off from under his very 
nose by somebody else. Had he i 
which Bandy had kept his poor still in 
hs. preeswront No, he eee working 
im a passion, he’d go considerably 
beyond Jerieho before he answered any mare 


esti : 
bas wel in, hie Sixty pole. po 


effect. 


it 


A sovereign 
duced a magi His manner 
surly, and c.rcun noes previously. 
came back to nis mind as if. they hap- 
pened only cal 

After emptying box of its contents he 
had given it to the girl, to be had. 
was a ramshackle old thin fit to 
chappes up for firewood, but she had been 
& 


BH 


of it to keep her clothes in,.and when she } 
e might be | fying 


went away the box went with 
As to her present situation, 
living with a Skinner, in Church-street ; 
but he wouldn’t be positive, that kind of gal 
being fond of frequent 
+n ‘ bap ee oe 
arrivals an doqerinyen, Sinet e Irish 
in question been summarily cena 
on a charge of helping herself from the till 
to supply the wants of a soldier sweetheart. 
Vincent Eyre went to Church-street with a 
very faint hope of finding either the girl or 


the box. 

An of shabby, broken-down gently 
per this ecclesiastical neighbourhood. 
Its fourth-rate houses, with their pinched, 
oe soene and pao miniature areas, - 

ter facings narrow means and a 
tual struggle to keep up appearances. 

w, sae and re Le of bell and 
knocker at the door of one of these desirable 
family residences finally brought a dingy, 
unkempt servant girl from the regions below, 

Her nationality was plainly stamped on 
her face. From her ragged “fringe” to her 
long, thin, aggressive upper lips she was p 
Hibernian. Anyone offi ig her migl 
reckon upon a rendering of “ Irish airs’’ quite 
unknown to any modern composer. 

She admitted her brief sojourn at the 
‘“‘ British Lion,’’ but bridled up and became 
defiant when the box was all to. 


“Shure and the master tould me I might |, 


*’ave it,” she retorted. 
good for nothing he wouldn’t ’ave made mea 
present of it, st him for that, the tigl 
fisted spolpesp | Was it himself now 

By ye inquiri 


“Tf it hadn't been 


the x British Lion” and its landlord by the 
indignant maiden, Vincent proceeded to ex- 
plain that he had no wish to dispute her just 
claim to Sandy MacNab’s box. — 

Sandy having been an acquaints aa it 
were, of his, and the box in question having 
been promised by the old Scotchman either 
to him or his brother, he was endeavouring 
to trace it out, and to obtain possession of it 
as a trifling memento of the departed, More- 
over—but the most conclusive argument of 
all—he was quite willing to give a sovereign 
in exchange for it. 

Vincent felt the excuse coined to account for 
such an odd errand on the spur of the moment 
to bean improbable one. But he trusted to 
that other ccin to prevent it from being very 


closely looked into. 
Hibernia gracious as the wonderful 


became 
“ ready-made” costume that sovereign would 
enable her to purchase for Sunday wear rose 
before her eyes.in many-colonred £plendour. 
‘* Will ye step in, sir, for a minnit?” she 
said, hesitatingly. 


“Shure, the missis won’t 





change, 
ion” had witnessed several 


mind my axin’ ye into the parler while I run 
u ‘to empty the box and bring it down. 
e won't be for carryin’ it away yerself 
she asked, glancing dubiously at the 
-dressed man before :her. 
Vincent said he would pay a man to ° 
fer the lumbering old ‘from ‘Church- 


‘An examination of the box in the quiet of 
his own room convinced him that no one had 
the secret of the double lid. After 


ed spring, t chisel and 
hammer to bear it in h 
The rotten w ve way, and a little cloud 
m as he went 


of dust env: 
throu ag lid, while a 


mouldy yellow papers, as if tired of their 
concealment, came tumbling out. 

The doctor sat down on the floor amidst 
read ‘them from 


ig to en 
jilent witnesses, ‘they traced the 
of Percival Massey’s daringly-conceived 
from its commencement to its final issue in 


the failure of the bank. Sandy’s diary, more 
dangerous still, took Abe “dread 2h that 
point where Massey first taken him into 


confidence, and formed a connecting 
tween page Rae: clerk 7 ‘the zeae 
financier, clearly pro w, by degrees, 
one had become A piste igh other. 

Had those ‘been 


i 


honest 

cast, and the veil of secrecy tha§ poor 
doline had thrown over her father’s sin, even 
while attempting to relieve it, would have 
been rudely thrust aside. 

Vincent committed them one and all to the 
flames. They made quite a little bonfire as. 
they vanished up the chimney in a cloud of 
sparks, the author of their destruction looking 
-on at his own work with a thoughtful amile. 

“ They og never cause her any pain or an- 
noyance,”” he ’ some : 
ing, charred pages up with the tilt 
they blazed . “Thus vanishes the 

written proof of Percival Massey's guilt. 
To think that I ofall men should be 





them, and for « woman’s ei ‘ 
oi i pot hae in respecting. 
"3s address. 

‘On going to gee Birdie it t in the 
course of conversation, Tt ‘Vincent 
to learn ee pales oo Goring = 
i isonmen frequent 
school, and pate, con | @ Wise, surveil- 
lance over the pretty, wilful, girl, 
in whom he could find out but few traces of 
the quiet, demure child, during the tatter’s 

Birdie had become a slim, tall, straight. 
egged girlette, still in short frosks, with great 
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— dark eyes, a saucy retroussé little nose, 

and Jong, soft, dark ‘hair, tat fell in wavy 

her feet, unconfined by any 
comh er ribbon. 

“ You dear old uncle, Iam 
again!” she exclaimed , asshe threw 
they aamse yout Sling poor ‘UncloDick'? 

ey —s you poor Uncle Dick? 
He was far more likely-to have killed you had 
_ you made him angry. I can’t help 
glad that you were not the victim, because I 
am so fond of you. I had a dreadful time of 
it after you were sentenced.” 

‘How was that, Birdie?” 

“T was grieving ever you for one thing, and 
the girls were so y ter . Ot was 
very kind of Miss 5 ane yo me wvomain 
in the school with such @.slar @pon ary name. 
Just fancy what. it musgthave been dor a young 
lady to havea near -xelation in prison, an 
not even as a first-class misdemeanant! ”’ 

guanet hed ; the girlish -egotism that 
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to. come again soon, a strange, un- 


| promising 
reasonable elation filled his heart. 


He-reproached himself for attaching so 
much importance to «a child’slightly uttered 
words ; and yet, if they contained any germ of 
truth, would he not be acting foolishly if he 
left England without seeing Gwendoline 
cere again, and putting his fate boldly to 

Her seeming coldness and reserve might be 
only a veil to conceal not indifference, but 

ofa very different nature. Atleast, ke 
would not allow her to drift from him until 
he had ascertained, at any cost, what lay 
behind that veil. 

Hope and love alike received a sudden 
check, however, from an unexpected quarter. 

Vincent received a communication from his 
banker, informing him that a large sum of 
money had been placed to his credit by some- 
one whose name had not transpired. 

'Rhe transaction had been effected through 
the medium of ‘a solicitor, while the money 
@eclared to be his by right, in payment of a 
iong-standing debt, amounted to more than 
the doctor had ever possessed in his life. 

Nevertheless, his access of fortune threw him 
into a rare passion, and destroyed the castles 
he had been building of late upen the foun- 
dation of Gwendoline’s love for him. 

That she had-placed this sum at his 
disposal: there could be no doubt. Coujd she 
thiak so poorly of him, as to imagine him 
capable of receiving any pecuniary recompense 
from her in return for what he had done and 
suffered ? Gwendoline herself lost caste in his 
7 as he pondéred over this action of hers. 

f she could not give him ail, at least she 
might have refrained from insulting him 
such. inadequate remuneration. 

“I mustsee her,’ wasthe decision arrived 
at after 2 very short cogitation. ‘She shall 
learn the value-Iset upon such a gift before 
another hour has passed over our‘heads.”’ 

Hurt, wounded, indignant, he sprang into 
the first hemsom he could get, and was 
whirled rapidly away in the direction of 
Kensington. 


CHAPTER XL. 


GAWENDOLINE, seated at the piamo, was weav- 
ingdreamy melodies in the pleasant restful 
twilight when Vincent Eyre entered ‘the 
pretty drawing-room. 

‘Phe wood fire—a laxurious whim in which 
she always indulged when antumn was ap- 

flickered and gleamed upon velvet 
brackets, rare bits of old: china, proof engrav 
ings, oriental embroidery, and the er 
and one little elegancies that a woman of 
cultivated taste and artistic instincts gathers 
around her. 

‘Phere was just enough of wstheticism in 
the furnishing of the room to distinguish it 
from common , featureless apartments 


without rendering it grotesque and unintelli- . 


gible to ordinary le. 
ie « geome herself, in sombre trailing 
em mee welieved at the throat by a 
flowers, might have been 
re inyy fora beautiful personification of night, 
supreme, radiant, lovely, in the midst of ap- 
propriate surroundings, compelling homage 
nd admiration’ by reason of her unconscious 
grace, and the subtle, womanly chacm she pos- 
sessed. 


She stopped playing, and rose as her visitor 
came towards her, wondering « little as to the 
cause of the ominous cloud on his brow. 

The hope that had sprung within her 
heart on hearing him announced died out as 
she beheld it. 


‘No one coming on an errand of love would’ 


wear such a clouded, angry brow. Of what 
was ‘he about to accuse her? What had she 
done to render her deserving of that re- 
proachful look and abrupt, unfriendly greet- 


ing? 
“I thought you had left England, Dr. 
Eyre?” she remarked, inquiringly, “I did 


not know that you were still in town.” 


‘IT might leave it for ever without any re- 
gret, considering the smalbmmount of hap- 
piness, love, or true friendship I have ‘to 
think of in connection with it,” was the 
bitter veply; then going to the point, 1e- 
gardless of conventionalities, ‘Miss Massey, 
it is to you I am indebted for the sum of 
money.now lying in the bank .at my dis- 
posal, The surmise is my own, yet 1 know 
it to be corrgct.” 

‘* Yes,” gaid Gwendoline, with despairing 
frankness, no longer at a loss to understand 
his angry mood, 

He had taken a wrong view of the restitu- 
tion she had made in much fear and 
trembling. If only he had accepted it in 
silence! And yet in that case a sense of 
disappointment, of something wanting on 
the part of the man she loved, would have 
oppressed her. 

She hardly knew whether to feel glad or 
sorry that he was so hard to «atisfy, that 
her action had aroused his displeasure aad 
brought him to her. What could this anger 
of his portend ? 

“ You have augmented my income,” he con- 
tinued, “at the expense of wounding every 
finer feeling and destroying every undetined 
hope I possessed. I thonght you understeod 
me too well to imagine I requixed to ‘he:renon- 
nerated for any service rendered to you. ‘To 
offer it in sueh a form is an aggravation of 
the offence. Your business-like, practical 
computation hes swept away the last pleasing 
illusion in whichI ventured toindulge. Iam 
to be paid in coin of the ‘realso, like your 
tradesmen, for what I have done. 1 wonder 
you do not demand a veceipt—it would he 
strictly in keeping with the rest. Curse the 
money ! If it lies there for fifty years I shall 
not touch a penny of it. My object incoming 
here to-day is to return your gift, amd to give 
you some idea. of the pain it has caused me.’ 

He fiung himeelf into a chair, tears forcing 
their way into his eyes sorely against bis 
will. 

Gavendoline had never seen a man moved to 
such an extent before. In spite of her 
gentle, sympathetic nature, she felt rather 
exultant than otherwise, mot in the least 
frightened or indiguant. Guilty and detected 
she did not even regret the line che had 
adopted in sending the money to Vincent. 

Had he ceased to love her, she reflected, 
swiftly, he would either have accented the 
money or returned it without any strong 
ebullition of feeling. 

‘You have entiosly mistaken my motives,’’ 
she replied, seating herself by the fire oppo- 
site to him, and shielding her fair face from 
the blaze with a great feathery fam. ‘Do you 
remember what I told you that day in the 
cemetery—-that my debt to you would never be 
paid? In condoning my father's crime, re- 
gardless of its magnitude, the wealth of which 
it deprived you and yours, and the mournfu! 
consequences it entailed, you made me for ever 
your debtor, and as such I -aam willing to re- 
main. The pride is on your side, not mine. 
In refunding the money of which my father 
defrauded yours I have done a simple act 
of restitution, in no wise bearing upon sub- 
sequent events. I look upon it as a con- 
tinuation of the duty imposed on me by the 
dead, and which I am still striving to 
fulfil.” 

“You have an excellent way of putting 
things,’ said Vincent, with the ghost of a 
scornful smile flickering round his lips. 
* You could almost make a man believe that 
black was white, Miss Massey, if you tried. 
Even to please you I cannot allow my- 
self to be thus gracefully blinded. That old 
affair of the bank fraud was fully righted 
when, through your agency, the victims were 
recompensed, and my father’s fair dealing and 
integrity were amply vindicated. The debt 
owing to me is a fictitious item that I mast 
disavow.” 

“But you would have been wealthy had the 
bank prospered instead of failing,” poe fone 
| Gwendoline, rather angrily. ‘‘ You are very 
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one-sided in some of your arguments, Dr. | arms closed around his long-sought, newly- | drawing-room song from a heap of music, 


Hyre. Your: + may have justice done to 


- him, but you will not allow me to atone for 


the sin committed by mine.” 

‘* You have done more than enoughalready,” 
said Vincent, rising to go, ‘‘ and I refuse to ac- 
cept this money upon any pretence whatever. 
Had you been free and heart-whole I might 
have asked for a very different reward, one 
that I could have accepted gladly and thank- 
fully. Circumstances being as they are, how- 
ever, it only remains for us, now that we have 
arrived at a better understanding with each 
other, to say good-bye.” 

‘You would seem to be well acquainted 
with my sentiments,’ said Gwendoline, rising 
also, her lovely face white and rigid. ‘‘ May 
I ask you to clothe your meaning in yet 
plainer words? I may not have followed you 
rightly in what you have just said.” 

‘*Have I not heard the story of the love 
that fills your heart from your own lips, 
rendering other appeals worse than useless? 
The breaking-off of an engagement does not 
necessarily imply the cessation of love. Men 
and women cannot love to order, and, know- 
ing this, Ido not blame you for being unable 
to transfer your affection. Only refrain from 
offering me anything less; that I neither can 
nor will forgive.’’ 

‘“‘ Stay!” cried Gwendoline, with quivering 
lips and forced composure. ‘‘You may as- 
cribe wrong motives to my actions, but at 
least you shall listen while I do justice to my- 
self in one respect. Your assumption is 
wholly without foundation. You wrong me 
when you declare that I am wedded to the 
memory of a faithless man. No love could 
survive the ordeal through which I have 
passed. Tricked, deceived, cheated, it died a 
lingering death, and indifference took its 
vacant place in my heart. Such a con- 
temptible being was unworthy even of hatred. 
He is no more to me at the present moment 
than any stranger I passin the street. I have 
forgiven, and, to a certain extent, forgotten 
him, although I wish he had not cost me so 
dear. Thisexplanation I owed to myself. I 
coald not allow you to depart under such a 
false impression. Your visit has had the 
effect of making a lonely, unhappy woman 
feel her position more keenly than ever; your 
reproaches have added to the sense of regret 
that never leaves me. As you remarked just 
now it only remains for us to say good-bye.” 

Vincent failed to take the hint. Light was 
breaking in upon him very fast indeed. The 
anger born of jealous love melted away 
beneath its genial influence. Birdie’s childish 
words recurred to his mind like white-winged 
messengers of hope. 

Instead of going away he went to where 
Gwendoline was sitting and knelt beside her, 
his strong face aglow with the conflicting 
emotions that possessed him. 

‘*Gwendoline, we have reached a turning 
point in our lives,’’ he said, solemnly. ‘‘ Do 
not let pride, anger, or any other false guide 
induce us to take the wrong path. IfJ have 
been harsh or unjust towards you, forgive me! 
It is my great love that renders me so exact- 
ing in my demands, so fearful of receiving 
anything that falls short of my expectations. 
Tell me, as truthfully as if you were on your 
oath, were I for the second time to ask you 
to become my wife, would any other motive 
than gratitude influence you in saying 
‘ yes ? ,”? 

“Oh! what a poor opinion you have of 
me!’ she replied, turning from him, half in 
wounded feeling, half in sudden joy. 

“Why?” 

“To think that I should be unprincipled 
enough to give you base alloy in return for 
gold, to palm gratitude upon you when you 
ask for love. I would far sooner inflict the 
pain of a direct refusal. You foolish fellow! 
Should I have called you back and corrected a 
wrong impression, had I nothing better than 
the gratitude you so much dread to bestow 
upon you?” 

In the bewilderment of his joy Vincent’s 





found treasure. 

His kisses fell like rain upon the sweet face 
nestled against his own, and the sense of 
proud possessorship grew apace, mingled with 
one of profound thankfulness. 

“After many days, my darling!” he 
whispered, softly. ‘‘ How the knowledge of 
your love would have cheered and consoled 
me during my experience of prison life. But 
that lies in the past, and as sunlight succeeds 
storm, so this, the crowning joy of existence, 
has been kept in reserve for me until now.” 

“ Vincent!” 3 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘‘I doubted you once, even as you have 
doubted me. I had been so cruelly deceived 
that my faith in human nature—especially 
male nature—was shattered. When you 
were growing dear to me I would have given 
the world to know if the love I lad rejected 
was really pure and disinterested. I could 
not forget the hateful fact of my heiress-ship, 
and I wondered if yours were a blending of 
love and Mammon. Are you angry with me 
for this?” 

‘‘ Not in the least ; I know what self-torture 
means.” 

‘‘When my father brought my doubts to an 
end by telling me of all that you had absolved 
him from for my sake, I was selfish enough to 
lose sight of his disgrace and your misery for 
a moment in the joy of learning that one man 
had loved me not wisely, but too well. For 
years the fact of your love has upheld and 
8 jhened me. Without it I could hardly 
have borne the loneliness and the sorrow.” 

‘“‘ And I deemed you cold and reserved when 
we met for the first time after my release! ’’ 
exclaimed Vincent, penitentially. ‘ How 
could I have been such a blind fool ?”* 

“I could hardly rush into your arms, or 
make the first advances!’’ said she, with a 
smile. “I went there, hoping to meet you. 
When you came the result was disappointing. 
I fancied from your manner that I was no 
longer an object of superlative interest to you, 
that you were angry with me for costing you 
so much. I went away sad and depressed, 
resolving to build no more castles in the air 
while I lived!” 

“My love had made me morbid!” rejoined 
Vincent. “I feared to press my suit, lest 
that fiend gratitude should alone urge you to 
consent. That fear removed, I can breathe 
freely, Gwennie. Although a stormy scene 
preceded our engagement, I am not inclined 
to accept it as a bad omen for the future; 
some storms clear the air, and indicate a 
return of fine weather.” 

She did not seem to dread the future much. 
She only nestled a little closer to him, and 
began to speak of the past. 

imply and frankly she acquainted Vincent 
with the history of Arthur Joscellyn’s double 
dealing, and the remarkable dénouement to 
which it had led. - 

“‘T have kept nothing from you,” she said, 
in conclusion. 

‘‘And that girl—Miss Dare—could 
him eventually,” remarked Vincent, with an 
amused smile. ‘‘ Perhaps she thought it was 
the worst punishment she could inflict upon 
him.” 

“No, she is rather a nice girl in her way,” 
said Gwendoline, charitably. ‘“ She actually 
wrote to me previous to her marriage excusing 
herself for taking him into favour again after 
openly denouncing him.” 

“Did you reply ?” 

“Yes, to the effect that she was quite wel- 
come to marry him so far as I was concerned. 
As an‘earnest of my sincerity and goodwill I 


‘sent her a little wedding present, and there the 


matter ended.” 

Vincent Eyre was still in the drawing-room 
when Miss Banks returned from her compe 4 
walk. As an excuse for prolonging his 
he pleaded for some music. 

‘*What shall I sing?’ asked Gwendoline, 
going to the piano. 

‘‘ Sing that,” he said, pulling out a favourite 





*T heard it sung the other night by a profes- 
sional. It was while lis = to her the 
thought occarred to me how gloriously you 
would render the simple melody, without those 
ear-piercing shakes and , 

‘*Oh, ‘Wild Rose!’ It is rather nice, and 
it keeps within the compass of my voice.” 

She sang it with taste and feeling, her voice 
sinking low in the last verse—an impassioned | 
appeal from a lover to the rose-maiden he was 
wooing. 


‘* Fain would I shield thee from each storm, 

Each rudely beating show’r, * 

And wear thee ever on my breast, 
Thou fragile lovely flow’r! 

Sunbeam aad gentle breeze alone 
Thy beauty should renew, 

While in return thy fragrance sweet 
Should thrill my whole life though.’’ 


“I have gathered my queen rose,’’ said 
Vincent, bending over her, “and like her 
namesake she will fill my life with gladness.” 

“You are not afraid of the thorns?” in- 
quired Gwendoline, mischievously. 

“Not in the least. So fair a blossom is 
worth the winning. What matter soratched 
hands when once the prize is secured? And 
I fancy the worst of the thorns are already 
stripped off never to wound again.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Monaco in the _ of the season. Yachts 
flying the colours of the R.Y.S. sail proudly 
into the little haven between Monaco and 
Monte Carlo, dropping their white sails grace- 
fully as they enter it; well-dressed visitors 
throng the gardens of the Casino, or try their 
luck with more or less success at the tables. 
Glorious weather tends to increase the uni- 


versal gaiety. 
The pleasure-seekers are doing their best to 
wreathe old Time’s e in fragrant 


dew-drenched blossoms that they may not 
hear him mowing down the pleasant golden 
hours. 

There has been an exciting run of thirteen 
upon the red, and every one is talking about 
it. Such grim, disagreeable subjects as ruin 
and suicide are put in the background. They 
do not harmonise well with the blue sky, the 
radiant sunlight, and the cheery strains of a 
fine band. 

A lady and gentleman who seem in no 
hurry to enter the Casino are walking up and 
down the terrace shaded by orange trees fisten- 
ing to the band. 

Curious glances are occasionally directed 
towards them, and they elicit more than one 
remark from passers-by. 

The man is tall, with a square face 

and form, dark blue eyes, and crisp dark hair ; 
his companion’s fair delicate loveliness and 
purity of outline single her out for special 
notice among the many pretty women pre 
sent. 
* What an ugly man!” exclaims a French 
damsel, whose ideal of manly beauty is centred 
in small features, slim waists, and waxen 
——, 

«Yes but it is ugliness that attracts instead 
of repelling, and not unfrequently wins lasting 
love,’’ replies her wiser companion. ‘“ Fx 
such a man some women would be willing 
sacrifice everything.” yl 

. “Nonsense, my dear, it is a clear case of 
beauty and the beast,” retorts Belle France, 
sticking womanfully to her own opinion. 

‘* But beauty did love the beast, according 
to the old nursery tale, so your argument 
won’t hold water,” is the laughing reply. “I 
daresay they are devoted to each other.” 

‘There goes Eyre,” said an officer to his 
wife, ‘‘ the man that all the row was about a 
little while ago.” 

‘* Not the Eyre who was accused of murder- 
ing his brother, and who actually underwent 
imprisonment?” said that lady, gazing in- 
credulously in the direction indica 

“The same. He married the only daughter 
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of Massey, the financier, not long ‘after his 

release, upon the confession of the real mur- 

derer. Don’t you remember what a fuss. the 
pers kicked up about it?” 

“Yes. What a very pretty woman his wife 
is! I wonder if they were engaged previous 
to his conviction ?” 

“Don’t know, should almost fancy they 
were. It must have been a love-match, for 
Eyre has nothing beyond what his profession 
brings him in. Lucky dog, after all, to secure 
sucha wife. Beautiful heiresses as a rule are 
only to be met with in three-volume novels.” 

“Vincent, is it my fancy, or are those 
people reaHy noticing and discussing us?” 
says Gwendoline, breaking off in the midst of 
an interesting conversation with her husband. 
‘We seem to be exciting general attention 
and remark.” 

“All your fault for dressing so exquisitely 
and looking so lovely,” he replies. ‘‘ I daresay 
they are drawing mental comparisens between 
us, and thinking, if not saying, what an ill- 
matched pair we are.”’ 

‘Dont be foolish, sir. The interest evinced 
is doubtless confined entirely to you. The 
circumstances connected with your trial and 
release are still fresh in people’s minds, while 
the a have made all the world 
acquain’ with your a appearance.” 

* Does this unenviable notoriety of mine 
annoy you, Gwennie?” 

PPV yee the — if you do not =—= — 

e answers brightly, tightening her hold upon 
his arm as she Sean. cf It will soon wear off, 
and you will be dropped to admit of some 
fresh sensation being taken up. I am too 
nappy to dwejl upon such trifles, Vincent. 
When are you going to take me in? I am 
dying to gamble.’ 

“Tam not at all sure that I shall allow you 
to gamble, madam. You may develop a 
mania for it and leave the tables a pauper.” 

“ Or I may break the bank. What a delight- 
fal stroke of fortune that would be!” 

“ Either way you won’t be able to indulge 
gay gambling propensities long. We must 

getting back to England next week to 
release poor old Clarke, and give him the 
chance of a holiday while the fine weather 
lasts. It was very good of him to take all the 
— and start us off, Gwennie, as he did 
ora month. I think we have enjoyed our 
holiday, little wife?” 

“It has been without a cloud,” says Gwen- 
nie. ‘I shall always look back upon it with 
delight. The very fact of ayer it to be 
limited has somehow added to the pleasure of 
it. We have had to compress so much sight- 
seeing into [such a limited space of time, and 
to make each moment yield its full meed of 
enjoyment. Now——” 

‘*By Jove, Gwennie, who are ‘those people 
qonng, along the terrace towards us?” ex- 
claimed Vincent, as he catches sight of a 
1 id, fair-haired handsome man, and 4 
little dark-eyed lady, becomingly attired in a 

ing combination of black and maize, that 
sets off her brunette beauty to the best advan- 


tage. 

“Mr. Joscellyn and his wife,’’ says Gwen- 
doline, placidly. _ ‘‘ How odd that they should 
be staying here also! This will be our first 
meeting since our respective marriages.” 

There is no tremor in her voice, and her 
clear blue eyes meet her husband’s searching 
glance without flinching. 

Did a vestige of her former love remain she 
would not be able to bear herself thus calmly 
under such circumstance, she reflects, with a 
ss of profound thankfulness. 

“We may as well be civil to them,”’ he re- 
marks inguiringly, ‘‘and determine the ground 
upon which we are to meet in society for the 
future,” 

‘“* Certainly,’’ replies his wife, with the grace- 
ful dignity that never forsakes her. ‘‘ Why 
should we be otherwise than civil to them? 
Have we not decided to ignore the past, with 
all its follies and mistakes?” 

The unexpected encounter embarrasses the 
Joscellyns far more than the Eyres. The 





former are at a loss to know how they will be 
received, or what attitude they are expected 
to adopt. 

Arthur Joscellyn, recalling the base, un- 
principled conduct of which he has been guilty 
the beautiful woman whom he is 
about to meet, flushes hotly, and wishes vainly 
that his yacht had wafted him in any other 
direction. - 

Even Ethel’s self-possession fails her in 
such an emergency, and she cannot think of 
any social tactics that will enable her to glide 
gracefully out of an awkward position. 

Vincent Eyre, notunmindful of that friendly 
visit paid to him by Arthur Joscellyn in a 
time of great trouble, takes the initiative by 
holding out his hand as they meet. Gwendo- 
line follows his example, as if it were a mere 
matter of course, and forgiveness is thus 
tacitly bestowed upon the offending party. 

The cue thus given relieves Joscellyn and 
his wife from their embarrassment, and shows 
them how to act. 

ao stand upon the terrace for awhile, a 
friendly quartette, discussing the weather, 
the play, and other topics of general conversa- 
tion, carefully avoiding even the most distant 
allusion to the past. 

‘* Have = been here long?” inquired 
Vincent of . Joscellyn, whose points he is 
mentally appraising. Hitherto he has had 
only Gwendoline’s description of her former 
rival to go by. 

“Hardly a week,’’ says Ethel, glancing 
rather sharply at her husband. ‘“I want to 
persuade Arthur to go away before he loses 
any more money. He is frightfully unlucky, 
and he will persist in playing.” 

The persuasion was evidently a mere figure 
of speech. When Ethel intended him to go 
Joscellyn would have to obey marital orders. 

“My luck may turn yet,’ he chimes in, 
with a nervous laugh, “and I don’t venture 
much at a time. You are about to try yours ?”’ 
turning to Gwendoline. “I hope you may 
prove more successful.” 

When they part each feels relieved to know 
that the ice has been broken, and the first 
interview got through in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Friends under the circumstances they can 
never become, but, as ordinary acquaintances, 
they will frequently meet without any un- 
pleasant feature in their mutual intercourse. 

“She is a clever, capable, little woman,” 
says Vincent as he wends his way to the 
Casino, “just the quick-tempered, energetic, 
imperious, better-half to stir up a lazy man like 
Joscellyn, and keep him in order when he is 
likely to go wrong.” 

“So I should imagine,” Gwendoline re- 
sponds readily. ‘‘ It cannot be pleasant though 
to have a husband who requires keeping in 
order. I should soon lose all respect for him 
myself. Oh, Vincent, how the crucible of 
Providence can change a seeming cross into 
a crown of richest happiness! Had I been 
permitted to have my own way, to marry 
Arthur Joscellyn, what would my life have 
been like as I slowly awoke to the awful know- 
— of his weakness, his want of principle, 
and the spurious nature of his love?” 

**Glancing over the past I fancy we have 
neither of us much to regret, my darling. 
Even our sufferings have borne good fruit.” 

“There is but one thing I regret,” says 
Gwendoline, gently. 

** And that is——?”’ 

“That I ever caused youa moment’s pain or 
disappointment on Arthur Joscellyn’s ac- 
count.” 

‘“‘Never mind. He played for high stakes 
and lost when he sought to win you, Gwennie, 
however much he may restrict his ventures 
now. I won the woman apart from the heiress, 
On the strength of my victory I can forgive 
him all the rest.” 

As they ascend the steps of the Casino the 
flower-women who stand there press their 
fragrant wares upon Gwendoline, and entreat 
her to purchase. She buys freely of them, and 
her hands are filled with roses of every hue, 





from cream to damask, when she enters the 
crowded saloon. 

They do not remain very long in it. The 
hungry, anxious faces of the gamblers, and 
the close air are not much to their liking. 

The wedded lovers emerge again into the 
sunlight and the balmy atmosphere, Vincent 
ironically congratulating his wife upon her 
winnings, which are not large. 

** And some people fancied they could break 
the ‘bank,’” he insinuates, teasingly. ‘‘ How 
are the mighty fallen!” 

“At least I have not lost anything,” she 
replies undauntedly, ‘* while I have won enough 
to buy that enormous pipe with the carved 
bowl that we saw in the bric-a-brac shop this 
morning for Doctor Clarke, and a piece of_old 
china for myself as a memento of the most 
delightful holiday ever spent.” 

“‘ Clarke will be in raptures over the pipe !”’ 
says Vincent. ‘ It will be a kind of white 
elephant in his collection.”’ 

“ He is one of my favourites,” says Gwendo- 
line, without the least fear of rousing her 
husband’s jealousy. ‘I always feel grateful 
to him for remaining faithful to you, Vincent, 
in your great trouble, and taking you into 
partnership upon your being released.” 

They go off in the direction of the bric-a- 
brac shop to spend !their winnings, gleeful as 
any boy and girl. 

Supremely happy in the present, the future 
seems as far off to them as the fleecy cloudlets 
sailing overhead. Yet when the future shall 
have become the present—when Vincent Eyre’s 
latent and steady application and research 
shall have raised him to the head of his pro- 
fession, and conferred a title upon him—when 
the beautiful Lady Eyre shall reign as a 
society queen, winning all hearts—not even 
then shall they taste a purer, sweeter happiness 
than now, when their mutual love and joy 
stand out bright, clear, serene, against the 
dark background of recent sorrow and afflic- 
tion. 

[THE END.] 








HAD WE NEVER LOVED 
SO BLINDLY. 


—Oi— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“Yoo must take my arm,” said Nesta 
Rivers, with a pretty air of protecting tender- 
ness to Eustace Trevanion; “and you may 
lean on it%as much as you like.” 

“I shall crush all your finery,’’ looking 
down at the lace sleeve with its delicate 
trimmings. “ Really your get-up is awfully 
jolly. It does credit to Flo's taste!”’ 

“Yes; don’t the Miss Willoughbys look 
nice?’ blushing, as she met his fervent glance 
of admiration, “ Jeany especially.” 

** Yes, looks well for her, but not half as 
nice as somebody else; but then you never 
look anything else,’”’ he added, rather vaguely. 
This was the first time that he was to take 
his place at table since the accident. At the 
Abbey he had been promoted from his bed to 
a sofa, which was latterly wheeled at dinner- 
time into the octagon-room; but to-day he 
had insisted upon sitting at the wedding- 
breakfast like anybody else. 

His thin, aristocratic face looked very 
delicate, but there was a flush upon his cheeks, 
a feverish light in his eyes ; and Flora, in spite 
of her many preoccupations, cast anxious 
glances in his direction. 

She looked very lovely, with all her white 
laces falling about her, and the diamonds 
which Sir Basil had given her gleaming in 
her hair; and Philip Fane, gazing at her with 
covetous eyes, could scarcely contain the pas- 
sionate rage which, possessed his heart. Basil 
had won the prize, but he was not safe yet. A 
marriage, however firmly tied by a dignitary 
of the church, can yet be undone by death or 
divorce. 

The latter seemed the most unlikely of the 
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two; but, to Philip's evil mind, not beyond the 
Younds of possibility. As he sat beside 
Miss Fane, cousin of the bridegroom's, and, 
iu default of any near relation of the bride's, 
} cad bridesmaid, he was only a short distance 
f.om Sir Basil. 

With savage discontent he saw how all the 
harsher lites of his face had softened, how 
his dark eyes, uspally so stern, beamed with 


& 


happiness, how five years at leasf seemed fo | 
he taken off his age, He had won all along ' 


the line [ 

And then Philip leant back in his chair and 
reflected, With care and cunning and patience 
le had an idea that he could turn all this pros- 
perity into abject. misery. 

He saw his cousin watched, suspected and 
luunted down; he saw him driven from the 
arms of his young wife, turned out of his 
splendid home at Greylands, dragged to 
prisen, and the dock! 
Fane would appear as the good genius; he 
would get poison conveyed to this cousin that 
he might end life with a certain amount of 
deceney, and not on the gallows. 

And thus, having saved the family name 
from a disgrace that would live through the 
ages, he would seek out the lovely widow, and 
drawing her to his breast tell her that one 
Fane had brought her disgrace and dishenour. 
but another would bring ber honour and 
uuappiness. 


His heart swelled as he imagined the scene, | 


her sweet eyes raised to his in wonder and 
doubi, his voice vibrating in passionate plead- 
ing. He could picture it all so plainly, and he 


was troubled by no pity for the suicide, no | 
regret for his ruined life; both were merged | 


in the satisfaction at finding himself master of 
Greylands, and the possible husband of the 
girl he dared to love. 

He woke up from his dream with a start, to 
find Flora smiling into her husband's face, Sir 


Basil looking down at her with the new pride | 


of possession, Eustace making love to Nesta 
Rivers under her mother’s nose, Emily and 
Jane flirting with their respective cavaliers, 
and a general buzz of conversation going on, 
interrupted by bursts of happy laughter, and 
the popping of champagne-corks. 

He felt like a ghost present at a cheerful 
banquet ; but Sir, Basil’s eye was upon him, 
and he knew that it was necessary for him to 
rouse himself. 

“The Willoughbys have really decorated 
the room very, prettily,” said Miss Fane, 
patronisingly. ‘“‘Do you know anything of 
those people?” 

‘«‘T should like to know a good deal more,” 
answered Philip, who disapproved of super- 
ciliousness in anyone but himself; ‘the girls 
are not half bad, and the father’s a good sort 
cf fellow.” 

‘“You’ve known the bride, I suppose? She 
would really be pretty if she had a more 
decidei colour.” 

“Too much decision in anything spoils a 
woman.” 

“ Sir Basil seems to appreciate her?” with 
a little laugh. 

‘“‘ Yes, and the Queen approves of the Koh-i- 
noor.” 

‘What do you mean by that ?”’ eyeing him 
with some curiosity. 

‘‘T mean that perfection is always appre- 
ciated except by fools.” 

‘And Lady Fane is perfection?” with a 
small cough. 

“Yes, one woman amongst a thousand— 
that’s the general opinion, I’m no judge.” 

‘** You seem to have studied the subject !” 


‘*T seem to haveeyes in my head, that’s all,” | 


with a laugh that had more bitterness than 
joy. 

‘* I believe Sir Basil cut you out?” she said, 
impressively, as if she had made a great dis- 
covery. 

“You are mistaken. Matrimony is a luxury 
in which I can't indulge. So sorry, Amelia. 
You wouldn’t thank me for throwing a pauper 
at your feet?” 


Ané then he, Philip | 


“ There was no question of myself,’’ lau, 
ing and blushing. . i 
‘No question asked ; but it might Haye been 
thought of,” folk inapgnseness in order te seem 
preperly festivé, whilst he stretched his ears 
| to listen to what Sir Basil was saying to Lady 
Rivers about his movements. 
| “Going to Paris? But that will bea desert 
_now. Why not fry further south? Have yon 
ever been to Nice?” 

“We have no time. We must be back for 
| Bustace’s sale,” and the husband and wife 
, exchanged a look which was gall and worm- 
wood toe the jealous eyes that watehed. 


careless tone,— _ 
‘« Ever been to Monte Carla?” 


Flora felt as if more. ee gone 

| her heart, for ske remembered that this wae 

| question which Philip had wartted herto dss in 
order to see what effeet it would produce: 

She dared not look at her husband, but 
looked defiantly at Philip, who for onee did 
not return her glance, for his eyes were fixed 
on his cousin. 

There was-a sudden flinching im Sir Basil's 
face, a quiver that was almost imperceptible; 
but if he felt anything he recovered himself 
immediately, and looking Philip-steaight in 
the face, he said, with # certain amount of 
hanghtiness,— ° 

“T should not care to take my wife to a 
| haunt of gamblers.”’ 
| Philip smiled, as ke leant back. 
| “Did you notice amytliing?’’ turning to 
| Miss Fane: 

* Only 
fierce.”’ 

“You did not remark the two evasions: 
‘Had he been to Nice? ‘ There was rio time to 
go there.’ Had he beety to Monte Carlo? 
‘He would not take his wifé to a hatnt of 
gamblers.’ Now why couldn't he givé 4 
straightforward answer to both?” and 
| Mane leoked as virtuousty shocked as if it 
never been his constant’ habit to evade tlie 
truth on all occasions, and to tell it’only by 
accident. 

‘* You must excuse a man for being rather 
egaré on his wedding-day,” with a smile, 

“Not a bit of it. He was startled, but he 
was all there. You won’t catch Basil nap- 
ping.” 

‘Bat it is an old-fashioned idea to be 
ashamed of going to Monte Carlo—he could 
have no motive.” 

“You forget what happened there,” with a 
significant glance. 

‘Ah! poor Sir Lucits? Bat, do you Know, 
I could enjoy myself very well, notwithstand- 
ing?” 


“He was a stranger to you. Perhaps you 





that Basil looked unnecessarily 





ln 
| than anyone else. There was some story about 
i him and Mabel Fane. I think she tho 
herself married to him, and woke up one day 
to find it a mistake.” 

‘Married to Basil!” in an awe-struck 
voice, and with wideopen eyes. 

“No, nd; married to the other man. She 
was Basil’s own sister.” 

‘*No wonder he looks so stern.” 

‘She died, so he needn't look stern about 
her still.” 

“But that is a sort of thing one couldn't 
forget. Poor fellow! What a wretch Sir 
Lucius was!’ her young heart full of genuine 
indignation. 

‘Poor Sir Lucius, rather. He was. enjoy- 
ing life to the full; money to spend om every 
whim, no conscience to trouble him,.# stone 
for a heart, and a digestion that was never 
| out-of order. What more could aman want? 
‘And then in steps Nemesis, and with a most 
unnecessary bullet sends him to ‘ kingdom 
come.’” 

“It was a just retribution. I haven't a 
doubt that remorse drove him.to it, and he 
killed himself.” , 

“There wasn’t a grain of remorse in his 
composition. If he had murdered the girl I 








Philip Fane leant forward’ arid said, ima | 


ever saw him. Basil knows more about hiin . 










don’t sup he would have slept one whit 
the worse for it.” 

“ Horrible!” with a shudder. | Why rake 
up such & dreadful story to-dhy?” 

“Beoause Basil me of it. Do 
you su : Hie ever ? Mabel was the 
apple lis eyé, 1 that. ever 
Re ee 

, w mn? not 


Oe Suan 7 tus brhaeraedit! Pirate tines 

: Bum t,’” standing “ life 

happiness : Gnd sds) fy sho i ne before 
is done 


Resta Rivers drank the toast,’ whilst her 
thoughits flew fat to Indias, where this 
day would be as 4 ) tion to: Her 


brother throngt all thé comiig 
her kindly heartgrew sad. -_ 

“T must have that te TR: we nl whis- 
pered Bustace ; “this has Béesh Dede day of 
my life,” and he took a White tose ftoth 


fingers, which had fallen ont of Her t. 

“T hope you'll have a. - that 
he. was losing the sister fie loved so 
ae hope it png Be 

ope it, is Tmnsty. 

" ont Tshan’t ave anythitig to do with 
it,” eeegg, Beng réd. 

“Listen, Miss Rivers,” wy bey voice. 
“Do you know there is some Hope that I 
elie a cri seit Se ath Jie akan 

“T am 380 ifting & * garnes 
blue eyes to his face, i Wwhicl tears of 
sympathy were gathering. 

And. then, f'tm no léngér hatt and 


maimed, you won't snub mé?’” 
“T dont think that lever did,” Her lashes 





fers: aia—it.I th ht you would—I 
tines ou did—i tho Pow would— 
chouldi's care to be gure. 
+e Me. Trevanion, How can you say 
so ” 
And then there was & théve, and 
| the bride hurried ont of rooth to piiton 


Hier travelling dress, whilst Nests foffowed her 

with a fluttering heart; and & eyes 

went after her to the door, with a passionate 

longing ih them which he 

repress. Thus amidst hopes, and fears, and 
d regrets, Flora. Fare emba om. fife 

wide dcean of matrimony. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Was. it a. dream ? The last Kisses were over, 
Mrs. Willoughby had ctied over her as if ste 
were really very sorry to Icse her; the girls 
had sobbed as they embraced her, and said, 
‘they would missher awfully.” And Eustace 
himself had put her into the curtiage—very 
e— without a word, but with a suspicious 

mble about his lips, and a convulsive grip of 
his hand. White own at thie heet'and 
worn out at the toes—weére 'thrown afterthem, 
and clouds of rice—the white graitis lodgingin 
the bundle of rugs, in the straps: of’ the new 
| portmanteau, aad in every urevite where they 
| Gould find a resting place—ready to betray to 
every one who passed by, as they alighted at 
-Hardchester, that this was a @ Bride- 
m off for their honeymoon. 
Sir Basil did not say much on thewey; the 
villagers were all standing at thieit gates, 
, expecting bows.and smiles; the tenant-farmers 
had formed themselves into «@ waged 
guard of honour ; time for a titere 
was none. At thestation the cavalcnde took 
off their hats and cheered, astonisflitig the 
townspeople who stopped to gape aid stare ; 
and Sir Basil, after cordial thanks, Hirried 
Flora into a train, with an Englighiman’s 
natural horror of a fuss, The sourd of the 
cheering pursued them on to the platform, 
and then there was a loud clatter of horses’ 
hoofs as the train moved out of tle station. 
« Thank Heaven, that's over,” he said, wittra 
fervent sigh as he threw a heap of society 
and other papers on the seat. 

“It was very good of them to take the 

| trouble,” said Flora softly. 
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“* Yes, but.they might have had more sense. 
‘1 wonder Mitchell gave into it; as if I wanted 
you to be stared at by all the gaping idiots of 
the place.” 
“Tt was you they were looking at. It was 
you they came for.” 

Fe cme os I’m worth looking at, am I 
mot?” 

She looked up atin shyly; he had taken 
off-his frock cos€##d put on an ofdinary suit 
of m di @fid the colour seemed to 












earnest. , 
“ He will tty to make doubt me——" 
‘* But he won’t su © And if he tries 


again I'll ask you to forbid him the house.” 
‘‘Then he has begun already?” his eyes 
darkening. 
“ Yes; but I wouldn't listen to him. Don’t 


be afraid; it won't makteany difference. Oh! 
Basil,” lifting up her face, and looking at him 
‘with: impassioned eyes, ‘‘I trust you,aa I 
trust Heaven!” 

He dew a deep breath. 

“Child, if you ever change, may Heaven in 
aneticy let me-die!”’ 

“But I shan’ change,” seneyed at his 
wersistency.. “The Abbey will . down 
*efore I do.” 


“Lam thankful to think the walls are thick 
three feet thick in some parts.” 
“You will learn some day when you know 
me better,’ with a assumption of 
dignity, “that they} are not stronger than 
@ woman’s faith.” 
‘“1¢ will be the joy of my life to learn it,” 


oe 


he answered gravely, whilst his anxious heart 
felt at rest. 
For the brief space of his honeymoon he put 


side his own troubles, cast dull care behind 
him, and allowed himself to be happy. His 
youth had been blighted and nip but new 
itseemed. to break into new life, and he threw 
himself inte every pleasure with an abandon 
that delighted and ised his young wife, 
Sometimes, when she had time for thought, 
which was not very often, she could searcely 
‘believe he was the same man who had, lain on 
the grass, half mad with secret trouble, and 
rayed her to hate him as the only chance of 
ps se for.them both. What the reason 
‘was she could not guess; but it must have 
had-someconneetion with Philip’s insinuations. 
Perhaps. Sir Basil had been under a false im- 
_ pression, and found out his mistake on the 
day that-he made his.offer. It was clear that 
the reasen no longer existed, for he was the 
soul of honour, and would not have married, 
her if there had be sorb mag ar oy pe gy = 
impediment ” against it. erefore she pu 
away all idle speculations concerning it, and 
herself up to the happiness of the hour. 

‘The fashions world was absent from Paris, 
but the streets seemed very bright to Flora’s 
unsophisticated ideas; and lounging by her 








husband’s side, in an elegant coupé, she was 
the cynosure of every dundy’s eye, when she 
drove in the Bois de Boulogne. 

There were one or two grand ladies still left, 
who had known Sir Basil Fane when a 
bachelor, and were glad to take notice of his 
lovely English bride. They asked her to 
their houses, and took her to their private 
boxes at the theatre, proud to have such an 
eee when the rest of society were feel- 
ing 

Any girl’s ight have been turned b 
the amount a or that Flora md 
cei but sie only amused. at the im- 
ent young Counts, and 
4 * too far * 








days when they 


) ~~ he and made 






i Flora could see it like a 


Every day she grew to love him better, as 
she learnt the beauty of his character. He 
was unselfish in the small things of life as 
well as the gteat, generous and open-handed, 
yet not foolishly extravagant ; exceedingly piti- 

to those who were trampled under foot in 
a race a ~ but stern and unbending to 

trampler. His temper was never upset by 
a trifle. If Flora kept him waiting for dinner 
she was never met by a cloud on his brow, 
only by & laughing remonstrance, and if she 
wanted, to go to church when he had planned 


.& dtive he Soca at once, and said he would 
"fever come 


ween her atid her religion. 

Even a durining letter from his cousin did 
not ruffle his equanimity. Philip complained 
that he was afraid of stirring from his 
chattibers for fear of being served with a writ. 

“ How dreadfal!” said Flora, to whom 
there was something qttiite tragic in the 
position. ‘What can you do for him?” 

‘Send him a cheque—that’s all he wants.” 

“ And why is he so terribly poor?” her face 
fall of sympathy, thongh the object to be 
pitied was not agg ter 3 

“He has a income, but he won’t take 
the trouble to make two ends meet. Perhaps 
he would be careful if I weren’t always stand- 
ing in the bac . For every sovereign 
he takes out of his own pocket he remembers 
there are two in mine, and he doesn’t forget 
to claim them when the bill comes in.” 

“Tt is a good thing to be rich !”’ with an air 
of reflection. 

“ Yes, but I never remembered to be grate- 
fal till just lately. I shouldn’t have cared to 
brig you to Paris if I couldn’t give you any 
little thing you fancied, or take you where you 
wanted to go.” 

‘But I should have liked it just as well. 
That diamond swallow from the Rue de la 
Paix—it is very lovely, but I don’t think it 
thade me happier.” 

“TI liked to see it in your hair, and so did 
the Count. Didn’t he wish to borrow its wings 
and fly after you when you left?” 

Flora langhed, amused at the recollection. 

“ He was very silly. When do you think we 
shall leave?” her face growing grave, 








A shadow crossed his. 

oun yon - tired of it ir : Bebe 

‘Not a bit,” erly. ‘‘I should never be 
tired of it, but Eustace isn’t well.” 

“ Anything serious? ” 

“He couldn’t sleep, and Mix. Willoughby 
says the pain in his side is Wor@e.”’ 

“We will start to-morrow if like,’’ 


“There's the dinner at thé De Neuville’s. 
Let us say the day after,” ki j that he 
expected to meet some old friends, that he 


had been looking forward to it with pleasure. 
“Just as you like, We cai sen@- round to- 


and W6 are off, 
OE te Mallee de Heasie would ewer for- 


tha 
vanion should never be an 6Bstacle it the way 
—_ ne ote ; @id she ele 
Pesolution y, thougit sore! tem 
to bueek: ib, shee 


GHAPTER xxxit, 


Aoate there was a triumphal ah over the 
park-gates, this time thee Was nothing 
to tee iter ._ Me. Mitchell wit his own 
hands Bad tétn down the o 


no longer wed to Hang abet the bride- 
mm of his return from his honeymoon. 


hen he the grey pilla® without that 
hideous: paper he began to believe that a 
F ewe life wave really for him. The shosts 


dawning 

Of that troubled past had eome back to him as 
soon as they reached Hardehester, and Flota’s 
Watchful eyes had noticed the shadow on his 
face, the sudden flagging of his spirits. Her 
little hand stole into his, and he smiled upon 
her, but the smile had lost its brightness. 
Some of it returned. now, as he waved his 
hand to his tenants, and recognised here and 
there the face of a woman to whose tale of 
distress he had turned a kindly ear. 

It was good to comé home; with a beloved 
wife by his side, and to meet a smile of wel- 
come from every face on the road. Mrs, Mad- 
den was on the doorstep, making her best 
curtsey, but Flora’s eye looked beyond her in 
vain for a slighter, taller figure with a face 
that had always been the sunshine of Ler life, 
at the top of it. 

“No my lady. Master Eustace he couldn’t 
come. They said.it was better that heshould 
wait till he was stronger. How well your lady- 
ship is looking, to be sure |’ looking up at the 
sweet face, framed in a Parisian bonnet, with 
admiring eyes. “Ah, ome can see that Sir 
Basil—biess his heart!—has known how to 
take care of you.” 

Flora pressed her hand, and nodded 
pleasantly to the servants, who were drawn up 
on either side of the hall. She hoped they 
were all well, in her fresh young voice, but Sir 
Basil noticed that there was a ring of sadness 
in it, which he accounted for by Eustace’s ab- 
sence. It was a strange feeling to come back 
to the Abbey of Greylands, and know that she 
was no longer a guest, but its mistress. Per- 
sy she was oppressed by the idea, as she 
walked into the grand drawing-room with all 
its glass and gilding, with its far-famed 
painted panels, and the litile nick-nacks 
which had cost half a fortune. 

‘Darling, aren’t you satisfied?” as he 
heard a. sigh. 

“Oh yes, only it seems much teo good for 
me, and Eustace isn’t here, after all, and even 
Mr. Willoughby has failed.” 

“ Listen!’’? as a burst of cheering came 
from the lawn, where ale was being consumed 
in large quantities. “I dont think you can 
complain of your welcome, It was very wise 
of them to keep Eustace from all this un- 
necessary excitement. Remember, we want 
him to be in the primest condition when we 
take him to London.” 

“Yes, I know. I don't complain, only I was 
longing to see him.” 
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[WITH CARE, CUNNING, AND PATIENCE PHILIP REFLECTED THAT HE COULD TURN ALL THIS PROSPERITY INTO ABJECT MISEBY.] 


‘* We will have the brougham out and drive | shoulder and gazed lovingly at her beautiful, 


over there after dinner if you like.” 

“Oh, thank you so much; that] will be 
delightful, and we can take all our little 
presents with us,” her heart swelling with 
gratitude, as she asked herself if anyone ever 
had such a husband as hers, always ready to 
gratify his wife’s every whim. 

The next moment the door wasthrown open, 
and in came Mr. Willoughby followed by 
Philip Fane. . 

‘* Jove! you gave us the slip,” cried Philip. 
‘«* There we were both waiting for you at Hard. 
chester, and might have been there till to- 
morrow if old Symonds hadn’t come up to us 
with some remark about the beauty of the 
bride.” 

**So you see, we didn’t mean to treat you 
badly after all,” and Mr. Willoughby, having 
kissed her affectionately on both cheeks, held 
Flora at arm’s length in order to inspect her. 
***Pon my word, you do Sir Basil credit.” 

Flora looked so lovely as she laughed and 
blushed that Philip felt half wild. 

“Let me have a chance,” he said, gruffly ; 
and as the solicitor reluctantly turned away, 
he took Flora’s hand in both his own, devour- 
ing her with his eyes. 

She shrank from their insolent admiration, 
and as her lashes drooped he murmured some- 
thing about cousinly rights, and put his pas- 
sionate lips to her cheek. 

She started back indignantly, and Sir Basil 
stepped forward. 

‘Please remember, Philip, that my wife 
belongs to me alone.” 

“Don’t I know it? Won’t that hateful 
ring remind me? But I suppose you don’t 
mean to keep her all to yourself? Why 
shouldn’t I, a relation, have as good a right to 
kiss her as Mr. Willoughby, eh ?’’ 

‘*T stand in the place of a father, Mr. Fane, 
and the child has always been like one of my 
own,”’ said the solicitor, with a tear twinkling 
in his eye, as he laid his hand on his ward’s 





flushed face. 

“ Well, and I am ready to regard her as my 
sister. Say, Lady Fane, will you be my own 
sister Flo?” 

“Certainly not,” as she placed herself by 
her husband’s side. ‘I have one brother,” 


‘with a side glance up into Sir Basil’s face to 


show that she had not forgotten that he once 
called himself by that decorous title till it was 
merged in a nearer and a dearer one, “and 
most of my cousins are dead’; so please remain 
my cousin, and if you will,” with a slight 
bend of her head, and a smile that nearly up- 
set his balance, ‘‘ my good friend as well.” 

“Your friend, your servant, your slave!” 
with a mocking bow, and a strange glitter in 
his eyes. 

That slight touch of her velvet cheek had 
mounted to his head like too large a draught 
of champagne. He felt that he could scarcely 
answer for what he would say next, so turned 
away as if struck by a French guide-book 
which Sir Basil had just thrown upon the 
table. 

There were so many questions to ask Mr. 
Willoughby, that Flora quite forgot him, and 
Sir Basil fett the room in order to speak to 
his steward, 

Nothing disturbed the peace of the quartet 
who sat down to dinner. Philip had quite re- 
covered himself, and took pains to be amusing. 

Sir Basil could see that there was an under- 
current of bitterness in his chaff, but set it 
down to the fact that he was always making 
uncomfortable comparisons between himself 
and his more fortunate cousin. 

The mere sight of Greylands raised his 
covetous desires, made him remember his 
own impecunious position and upset his 
temper. i 

Flora was in an anxious state of mind 
meanwhile, fearing lest the advent of these 
two guests should make it impossible for her 
to get down to her brother. 


But Sir Basil came to her directly she had ! 





gone into the drawing-room, and told her that. 
the brougham would be round in ten minutes, 
so she had better start first and he would 
follow as soon as politeness would rit. 

She gave a little pout at being deprived of 
his company, but hurried upstairs to collect 
the various presents. The best of all was 
the one for Eustace—a handsome travelling- 
bag, which she flattered herself would be very 
useful to him when he was able to move about 
like other people. 

The moon was shining in calm splendour 
over the trees and the dewy glades, where the 
deer were hiding amongst the bracken as she 
drove through the park—a happy young wife, 
suspecting no evil, and looking forward to no 
misfortune. Ss 

As the carriage stopped for the gate to be 
opened a figure da: forward and poked its 
head through the open window. 

“Good evening, Lady Fane,” said a voice, 
which she recognised at once, and which sent 
a chill through her blood. ‘‘ You think you’ve 
done a fine thing in marrying a baronet, but. 
before long you'll be wearing a widow's weeds, 
and he’ll be hanging on the gallows!” 

James Carey shrieked out the last word as 
the footman pulled him down from the step, 
and the light fell on his haggard face with the 
evil gleam in its eyes. 

‘‘ Beg pardon, my lady,’’ said the footman, 
touching his hat, “‘but I never saw him or 
he shouldn’t have spoke to you.” 

“Never mind; drive on,” said Flora, 
faintly. ‘‘ He must be mad!” 

Yes, he must be mad—that was the only 
solution of the mystery. What connection 
could there be between the gallows and her 
husband ? 

(To be continued.) 








A nasty word or an indiscreet action does 
not dissolve the bond, but the friendship may 
be still sound in ‘heart, and so outgrow and 
wear off these little distempers. 
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\‘‘cLor oDE! WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THIS MASQUERADING ?”’ SAID MAJOR L’ESTRANGE.] 


NOVELETTE.} 
FALSELY SUSPECTED. 
—o- 
CHAPTER I. 


A not, scorching day in July, when to talk 


Hp er even too great a fatigue, and one cared - 
to do 


nothing but to lie dreaming, half-asleep, 
half-awake, and listen to the murmur of the 
waves, as they lazily lapped the pebbly beach, 
for even they appeared too indolent to rush in 
tossing and mgr as was their custom, but 
would leisurely bathe the hot stones, and then 
roll back to the big ocean. 

But the Skylark was going, notwithstanding 
all—but then the Skylark always is going at 
Brighton ; and the little fat man in white 
trousers and blue jacket, the owner of the 
same, had screamed himself hoarse in assert- 
ing that fact to the visitors assembled on the 
beach, as one of the vessels—for there were two 
of them—was launched into the water with 
scarce wind enough to flap her sails, as she 
slowly moved on to the air of ‘‘ A life on the 
ocean wave,’ which resounded from the cornet 
on her deck. . 

“ Are you going, ma’am ?” asked Mr. Collins, 
as a lady in black advanced from where she 
had been watching a man eating burning tow, 
with as much relish as though it had been 
roast goose, to the remaining boat which was 
fast filling for a trip on the quiet sea. 

She was about twenty-six years of age, 
petite and fair, with dark, restless eyes, and a 
clear, white forehead scarcely visible under 
the dead-gold hair which buried it beneath its 
curling mass; but, as the man’s words fell on 
her ears, she smiled, thus disclosing a row of 
pearly teeth from between her coral lips, and 

or the moment the pained look which was 
customary to her features passed away. 

“You don’t think it.will come on rough 





before we return?’’ she asked. ‘ The clouds 
seem to be gathering to the west.’’ - 

‘Lor! no, ma’am,” replied the former, as 
he cast his nautical eye in the direction in- 
dicated; ‘“‘no fear 'o that. The breeze is 
freshenin’ a bit, which ’ll make it all the 
pleasanter,” and at last, having secured her as 
a passenger, he turned to inform other intend- 
ing cruisers that ‘‘ The Skylark was going.” 

“*T hope I shan’t be ill,” said a young girl, 
who sat next to the lady who had now taken 
her seat, when with sundry creaks and groans 
the little vessel at last floated on the blue 
waves, her white canvas spread to catch the 
little wind there was. 

‘‘Are you a bad sailor, then?” asked the 
latter. 

“It is the first time I was ever on the sea,”’ she 
answered ; “and, although I promised Harry 
I would go with him, when I saw some of them 
when they came back yesterday after a sail I 
felt half-afraid. There was one girl looked so 
awfully ill, and she gave a little scream as 
the boat gave a sudden lurch.” 

“Oh! you are a silly, Meggie,” said her 
brother. “ But that is nothing with her,” he 
continued, addressing the lady in a tone of 
apology for his sister’s weakness ; ‘‘ she always 
screams at everything, from a spider to a fly, 
whilst the sight of a mouse would send her 
into hysterics.” 

“Tt is too bad, Harry!” said the girl. “‘ But 
you won't believe him, will you?” she asked. 

“I suppose not,” replied the lady, but as 
the freshening breeze, which Mr. Collins 
had prognosticated, threw the vessel on her 
side, thus causing the waves for the moment 
to administer an nnexpected bath to those 
seated in that unfortunate position, Meggie 
uttered a terrific yell, which brought a smile to 
her companion’s face, whilst at the same time 
she assured the girl there wag no danger, the 
truth of which it took the combined efforts of 
both to convince her of, it being a fact she 
was unable to understand until they were once 
again on terra-firma. J 





“T am afraid you did not enjoy your trip 
very much ?” said the former, as they stepped 
on the beach, u (¢she held out her hana to 
sa} good-bye. Bastin 2 

“I should have peen miserable alone with 
Harry,” was the reply; ‘but you were so 
kind, and didn’t laugh every time I was 
frightened. I should so much like to see you 
again,” and the girl looked with wistful eyes 
into the sad ones of the elder lady. 

‘I shall be very glad,’’ said the latter. 
“My name is Mrs. Glenny, and I am invari- 
ably on the:beach in the morning. But you 
have not told me who you are?” she added, 
with a smile. 

“ Oh, my papa is Sir Percy L’Estrange, and 
we are staying at the Grand. Mamma is an 
invalid, you must know ; but here they come,’ 
she added, as a gentleman, walking by the 
side of a bath-chair, was seen approaching. 
“Don’t go yet; they will be so glad to see 

ou. ” 


“« You must excuse me to-day,” Mrs. Glenny 
replied. ‘* Another time, perhaps,” and, 
hastily shaking hands, she turned, but not 
before the sudden spasm of pain which passed 
over her features had become noticeable to her 
new friends. 

“T am sure she was not well,” said Mar- 
guerite to her brother. ‘Did you see how 
white she turned; and she isso nice! I am 
sorry.”’, 

“ 80 nice!” scornfully repeated Harry, who 

rided himself on his worldly wisdom. ‘“ Just 
ike you, taking violent fancies to people you 
have never seen before and know nothing 
about! I can tell you, Miss L’Estrange, I 
don’t think my father will be well pleased. 
What do we know of this Mrs. Glenny, just 
meeting her on a pleasure-boat ?” 

“Oh, goon, Harry! One would think you 
were fifty instead of a boy of twenty !’’ said 
his sister, and then she hastened to her 
mother’s side, excitedly pouring out her tale 
of the day’s adventures into the invalid’s 
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ears, whilst the former walked on with the 


baronet. 
Lady &¢Estrange listened to the girl's story 
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remembered Flarty’s ssevttion that Sir Besey 
would be displeased. ; 
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How old i 
“T haven’t seen ; but 
he seemed quite y 

‘‘ He is young, my child, compared to me,” 
answered the Baronet. ‘He was the son of 
my father’s second wife. Hé dan’t be more 
than thirty at the outside. Do you think so, 
Maddie?” 

“I should think not,” replied Lady 
L’Estrange, languidly raising her head from 
the sofa-cushion where she was reclining. 
‘* By-the-bye, Percy, have you heard anything 
of Colortel Petro lately ?” 

“Petro, poor fellow! I don’t think artyéhe 
has. Both town and country house has been 
shut wee ny Siena =. a I a 
he has left En, >” Ker husband replied. 
“‘And that reminds me, Maddie,” he con- 
tinued, “I must puts vete on Meggie making 
friends promiscuously. This Mrs. Glenny 
Harty was telling tre about may be a very 
nice person, but after what happened in the 
Petro’s family one cannot be too careful;’’ 
and he was about to leave the room after 
having thus delivered himself when a sudden 
exclamation from his daughter, who was 
looking from the widow on the passers-by, 
catised him to turn, 

“ Come here, papa dear, quick!” she said. 
*‘ There is Mrs. Glenny.” 

Ard, as Sir Percy approached, # little black- 
robed woman passed on the other side. It 
was too far distant to discern her featurds, 
but the ottlines of her perfect figure were 
distinctly visible as the soft fabric of her 
dress was blown around her by the wind 
which had followed the quiet calm of the 
early morning; and,.as @ sudden gust lifted 
her hat from her head, her dead-gold hair 
became unloosed from its fastenings, whilst 
~ was lifted and tossed by the unruly 

reeze, 


———— 


CHAPTER II. 


Who tty unconscious that she was an object 
of interest to the party at the hotel window, 
Mrs. Glenny, after having recovered her hat, 
and restored her hair a little to order, pro- 
ceeded on her way towards the Hove. 

It was quieter there, and she could sit down 
close to the water’s edge, and hold commune 
with the white-crested waves as they rolled 
in and tumbled at her feet, whilst she re- 


ma,” she | 
was no 





viewed in her mind-the circumstances which 
had led her to be alétie in the liveliest of 


ces. 
po man shtshad taken were in a smail 
ist#ticé from the sea, but she 
four confined walls 
though she 
s behind 
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footsteps, until she app 86 rear as 
to be enabled to hear their conversation, 
the wind blowing. the sound towards. her, 
as from the same cause, and the roar of the 
ocean. Hor movements were unheard by 
them. 

“When did yon come down, did you say, 
Alf?” asked one, s well-dressed man of about 
thirty-two, whose features, although hand- 
some, were of a Coarse type, not denotin 
gentle birth, whilst His companion 
to lave stndied fo a greater éxtent the 
tianners in unison with the clothes he wore, 
the gentleman’s gentleman beitig stamped on 
all his actions. 

“Last night,” replied Alf. “I was 60 
deuced miserable I couldn’t stay in town; 
althotgh, to tell you the truth, I think it the 
best. thing that could happen to both of us,’”’ 
and then the rest of the sentence was ih- 
audible. 

‘* But whose fault was it?” asked his friend. 

“Oh! mine, I stppose, but who'd have 
thought she'd a cut up so 2?” said Alf; 
“but mind you, old fellow, I'll find her ont.” 

* And how long are you going’ to stay here? ” 
inquired the other. 

“Till Thursday,” replied Alf. “ I shall be 
sick of it by that time. But come on; let’s 
go into the Aquarium for'an Hour or two;” and 
they turned off to carry out their intetition as 
Mrs. Glenny rushed on to her lodgings. 

“Tor, ma’atn, you do look white; ain’t you 
well?” asked the ee as with every mb 
shaking, and out of breath, the latter entered. 

“No, I am not very well, Mrs. Dutton;” she 
replied. “Don't mind about supper. I would 
rather go to bed;”’ and ascending to the room 
above she soon divested herself of hat and 
jacket, throwing herself half undréssed on the 
spotless coverlet of her little bed; and, when 
later on, the former 7 entered to know 
if she reqtiired anything, she lay with the 
dark eyes, now wearing a frightened look, still 
unclosed, as the moon shining in on her white 
face miade her look almost ghastly beneath 
her rays. : 

But the door opening, with an eftort she let 
the heavy eyelids close, when Mrs. Durton, 
concluding she was asleep, quietly withdrew. 

How long she thus retained she scarcely 





knew, as far into the silent watches of the night 
she revolved in her mind the danger which 
averted. 
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She would again return to the sitting-room to 
endtavour to while away those long hours 
with a book, until, weary of her imprison- 
ment, she would close her eyes in a waking 
dream. 

It seemed as a fresh pleasure when once 
again she wandered to the beach, and for the 
time being her thoughts became distracted 
from the trouble which had so recently filled 
her mind. There she watched the yachts, 
whilst their owner again plied for passengers, 
until her- restless limbs-could stay no longer, 
and she strolled on to where there were fewer 
to disturb the quietude of her thoughts, when 
throwing herself on the warm pebbles she 
listened but to the roar of the waves, as they 
danced and foamed in the stnlight, until the 
sound of voices behind her ca her to ttifn 
her head. 

“Oh! Mrs. Glenny, I ami so glad to Hate 
met you!” exclaimed a t, gitlisH voite, 
and Marguerite L’Estrange held ont her hand 
to the widow, who rose to teét her. “Took, 
here is papa; you must let the introduce you,” 
and, 1 standing the edict which the 
Baronet had passed, Meggie fed her new friend 
to where her father. Harry were ad- 


rhe kette ised his hat as they approached 
e latter rai as they ap; 3 
and Sir Percy could not avoid bat too pal- 
pably showing the admitation he felt for the 
petite figire as she returned the saltitation, 
whilst a something in the lovely face seethed 
‘familiar to him. 

She was a lady, there was no doubt about 
that, which a few moments’ cofiversafion 
sufficed to show; and far frott blartting his 
daughter for forming friendships with stran- 
gers, he was, later on, as loud in his praises of 
the little woman as Meggie herself. 

“T have to thank go Mys. Glenny, for 
your kindness a few days ago to my foolish 
little girl,”’ he said, as he cordially shook her 
tiny gloved hand. 

“Tam afraid you ovetrate any little I may 
have done towards her comfort!”’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ though I am only too glad that she so 
highly esteemed it.” 

“T am led to understand from my children 
that you are by yourself here. You must find 
it Leg Sree 5 * said Sir Percy; “ but I hope 
| tow + you will oftener join our patty.] 
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“You are very kind,” and a vivid flush suf- 
fuséd’ the widow's face; “but I rately feel 
lonaly.”’ 

ey had sanutered up from the beach to, 
the parade, the Baronet evidently forgetting 
his er preindice as he succumbed to the 
‘charms of the stratiger; and ended by intro- 
ducing her to his wife, whose bath-chair was 
seen ivy ” Reba 

And when they at Yast parted, “ Charming, 
perfectly charming !’’ was all the answet he 
gave Lady L’Estrange when she asked his 
opinion of their new.acquaintance, 


ee 


GHAPTHR. Ill. 


Tite happiness to which she had been a 
stranger so long ceemed suddenly to have 
thtown its light over the life of Mrs. Glenny ; 
the restless, half ftightened eyes would now 
brighten with unconcesled pleasure, as hour 
after hour was passed in the society of the 
Baronet’s family. 

“Uncle Hersey will be here t6-morrow,” 
said Marguerite one afternoon, as strolled 
where, the tide being low, numerous littlé ones 
ofall classes paddled with naked feet on the 
wet sand; “and you will like him so much, 
Mrs. Glenny.” 

“Shall I, indeed?” laughed the latter. 
- « Are you quite sure ?’’ 

“Quite,” was the resolute reply; “for 
pe Soeasiner teamerel uld be an exception 

“Su i ere sho an to 
the ‘and I did not like hii, what then? ”’ 

“T should say you had very bad taste,” said 
Megzie; “but you will like him, I know. He 
is much younger than papa, very handsome, 
and a major in the army, although he is 
sctircely thirty. Was your husband older 
than that when he died ?” 

The question was so unexpected that for 
the mortent if remained unanswered; and as 
the girl noted the pained expression which 
passed over the features of her friend, now 

‘white as marble, she re the want of 
thought which had led her to enter on such a 
subject. ; 

“T am so sorry,” she said; ‘ haveI grieved 
you?” ' 

“No, dear,” was the reply; “it was a sud- 
en sumirt Here ;” and slie pressed her hand to 
tier heart; “that was all. He was twenty- 
hihe.” t 

But it was some seconds before the effect 
had passed away, and then the conversation 
drifted into general topi¢ts as they resumed 
their walk homewards. 

A few days later the Major arrived—a fine, 
soldierly-looking man of six feet, with a hand- 
some, sunburnt face, telling, though but too 
jae , of the privations and sickness to which 

e had been exposed in the African desert, but 
“which only served now to surround him with 
& certain martial glory, thus adding greatly 
+o his value in the eyes of his admiring rela- 
tives, and causing Marguerite to worship him 
as a hero. 

It was the zenith of. her happiness to walk 
with him in the King’s-road, to be seen with 
him on the pier—he, as she considered, natur- 
ally the admired of all, whom she expected to 
He regardéd ‘by the outside world with all the 
pride with which she itivested him; and when 
at last the occasion arrived when she could in- 
troduce him, to Mrs. Glenny, she eagerly 
awaited the moment when afterwards she 
ould have the opportunity of asking her if he 
was not lovely ! 

At first the latter would laugh at the girl’s 
enthusiasm, but as the days wore on, and she 
gradually becatiie.to look forward with pleasure 
to the morning rencontre when the Major was 
ever present, she watched with a secret 
dread the power over her life and happiness 

Reva she felt that presence was beginning to 

Are you really going to leave Brighton, 
Mrs. Glenny ?” he asked, as Marguerite had 

ted to him her friend’s intention. 
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it had wn to be a custom in: those last 
happy days for Unele Hersey fo monopolise 
the widow in their daily meetings, 

“T think so,” she replied, as the warm 


blood mantled her eheek with crimson, and! 


the lids droo over her blue, tell-tale eyes. 
“T have had a long holiday, which since I 
knew Meggie has indeed been a happy one.” 

m see, and I am the bugbear; is it not: 
s0 ’ 

She raised her eyes smiling to his iace. 

“T should scarcely think so,” she said. 

Then why, are you in such »hurty, and 
Adgust not yet out?” he asked, “T wish you 
would stay. Won’t you, new, to please me?” 

She seemed fo be turning matters.over in 
her mind, not answering for some moments, 
as silently they wandered on, lepving Nomy 
and Meggie leaning against the barriers, 
weaning the performance of some _ highly- 
educated dogs below, until passing the new 
piér they sauntered to a seat. not far from the 
sea. 
“Sit down,” he said, ‘and give me my 
answer here, Why are you so anxious to run 
away?” 

‘“« Because,’”’ she answered, with a gasp, ‘it 
is imperative.’’ 

Her face had now become deadly white. 

“And you say you are alone in the world. 
Surely you can do as yoa choose?” he added. 

“* Would to Heaven that I could!” she said, 
with suiden excitement; but as she noticed 
his eyes fixed on her she recovered herself 


up a handkerchief she had rik, 

It was a dainty fabric of the finest cambric, 
and as he returned it to her his eyes fell on 
** Lucille” deftly worked in the left corner. 

"Ts that your name ?”’ he asked. 

‘Tt is,” she answered. 

“How strange!” he replied. ‘It is not a 
common one, and I never knew but one who 
had the same. 
now nearly ten. years mi but your face so 
reminds me of her, poor Lucille!” 

““Why poor Lucille? Is she dead, then?” 
and Mrs. Glenny carelessly kicked the pebbles 
with the toes of her tiny boot. 

‘Not dead that I know of,’ he answered, 
“though I believe her father would rather it 
had been so.” 

‘‘ Had she no mother?” 

‘*She had, but she broke her heart, and a 
| year after she left her home she died ; but it 

is a painful story, and one, perhaps, I have no 

right to repeat. And so,” he continued, 
changing the subject, ‘‘ you are determined to 
leave us?” 

«I fear so,” was her reply. “In afewdays 
I must return to London. But we have quite 
forgotten our young companions. Don’t you 
think we had better rejoin them?” 

“Yes. But promise me first that you will 
not run away without bidding me good-bye. 
When I say that I don’t mean a formal shake 
of the hands, just as you would give — 
else; but I want you all to myself just for a 
last ramble. You see I am very selfish,” he 
added, as she raised her eyes; with a puzzled 
expression, to his face. “But you are not 
offended—tell me you are not?” 

“No, not that, Major L’Estrange,” she re- 

ied, with a half sob ; ‘‘and if you really wish 
it I will see you to-morrow evening by the 
Chain Pier, as I shaJl most probably return 
to London the day following.” 

They had now reached the spot where they 
had left Meggie and her brother, the former 
still intently watching the performing dogs, 
who, having done their turn, were quietly 
looking on whilst their companion monkey 
was put through his manceuvres, Harry the 
while greedily devouring the Morning News. 

**Look here, uncle,’”’ he said, as the latter, 
with Mrs. Glenny, now approached, “ have 
you seen this?” and he pointed to a paragraph 
in the paper. ‘There was a fearful accident 
last night on the London and Brighton line; 
several killed, and over forty injured.” 

“Is there a list of those identified? ’’ asked 





y had separated a little from the rest; 


Mrs. Glenny, as a strange light came into her 


almost immediately, whilst he stooped-to pick , 


She was about fifteen then, | 














87 
blue eyes.. ‘‘ Will you allow. me te-see after 
you have finished ? ”’ 


‘‘Pardon me,” said, the: effieer ; by: all 
. means, Mrs... Glenny,”’ 
And he pressed the paper into the hands of 
the widow, notwithstanding her protestations 
that. she would have it he had read the 
account. 

The supposed cause of the catastrophe and 
the description was.only cursorily glaneed over 
by hap. eo sa of. the dead and 

rounded appearing ave a-strange faseina- 
Fan for her. “2 

Three weeks had elapsed sinee those days 
when she became.a voluntary prisonerim Mrs. 
Durton‘s: rooms, and yet a. presentiment; had 
taken possession of her that. this accident 
would have an influence over, her future, until 
she felt a sudden conviction that.she should 
read his name amongst. the dead,.and-ber heart 
gave a bound of hope, whilst she still, almost 
doubted her senses, as. she read the name 
Alfred Hayes amongst the killed. 

“* No bad news, I lope, Mrs. Glenny 2” said 
the Major, as, strive as she might, the former 
could not conceal the feelings which had taken 
every vestige of colour from her face, leaving 
it white as marble; but with a strong effort 
she controlled her voice when she answered ,— 

‘*No, oh, no; not for me, but 1 was think- 
ing how dreadfal it was for those who, per- 
haps, last night watched and watehed for the 
beloved ones who never came. It has made me 
so timid that I feel I shall be afraid to venture 
in a train for a few days, so shall remain at 
Brighton for a short time longer.’’ 

“Qh! I am so glad,” said Marguerite, 
whilst Uncle Hersey only looked into the 
widow’s eyes, and she knew that he was as 
| glad as she. 

The days began perceptibly to draw in, 
making the long evenings even more enjoy- 
able for the moonlight wanderings, although 
the damp, chilly nights told that the summer 
was. fast. dying away, and still Mrs. Glenny 
remained. 

The assignation had been duly kept af the 
Chain Pier, and many were the twilight walks 
taken when, with the Major as her companien, 
she had strolled by the sea shore, until love 
had woven around her a mesh from which she 
could not e, and with the stars alone: as 
her witness she had vowed to. become. the 
soldier’s wife. 

The sadness which had formerly thrown a 
shadow over her lovely face had been liited 
like a veil from her features until one could 
scarcely recognise in the lively littl woman 
of to-day the sad, careworn Mrs. Glenny on 
that first morning when she sailed m the Siky- 
lark. 





‘‘ Of course, my boy, it is not for me to die- 
tate,” said Sir Percy, when first told by 
Hersey of his engagement to Lucille, “ but 
don’t you think it would be advisable to know 
a little more of the woman in whose hands 
you are about to place your life's happiness or 
misery before entering into a contract which 
you may regret when, alas! it is too late? ”’ 

“That will do, Percy. I consider I am 
quite old. enough to be the best judge of nry 
own actions, and have seen sufficient of the 
world to discern between a lady and an ad- 
venturess,”’ was Hersey’s reply ; therefore the 
Baronet remained silent in the future, only 
trusting that his brother’s anticipations of 
happiness would be realised, determined for 
his sake to give a hearty welcome into their 
family to.his sister-in-law. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue wedding between Major L’Estrange 
and Mrs. Glenny a month later was cariicd 
out in a very quiet style. A second marriage, 


Lucille said, was. always the better for being 
as private as possible. 

She was alone in the world, she averred— 
not a friend or relative who cared whether 





she was a corpse ora bride; so, with Marguerite 
,; 98 bridesmaid, and Harry as groomsma n 
, 
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they were — on ja 4 return of the 
L’Estrange’s to the metropolis. 

London was still quiet, the shooting having 
taken many away, and it was . after 
a short stay in Paris, that the newly-wedded 

ir should repair to the house which the 
Major had taken in Upper Berkeley-street. 

Lucille was delighted with her new resi- 
dence; the furniture had been selected with 
the greatest care and good taste, and on the 

of her arrival the feeling of home 
happiness, to which she had so long been a 
stranger, seemed to steal with ineffable sweet- 
ness over her senses. 

Marguerite was the first to welcome her, 
and as she pressed the girl to her breast she 
lavished caresses on her. 

“Oh! Meggie, this is indeed kind,’ she 
said, when that young lady led her to the 
room which, under her supervision, had been 
most tastefully arranged for her reception. 

“‘T am so glad you like it,”” Meggie replied ; 
“and mamma, whom you know is so much 
better, has engaged all the servants, who 
really appear to have done her credit, for they 
all fall into their places as naturally as though 
they had been born in the service; the butler 
is the only puzzle.” 

“ What about him?” asked Lucille, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Had he no character?” 

“ Well, that is it,” replied Meggie, dolefully. 
“The gentleman he lived with, he said, had 
gone abroad, but papa, who knew the same to 
be true, said it was all right, for he knew his 
master, Colonel Petro, well.’’ 

Lucille, who was busily engaged unstrapping 
a small travelling bag, scarcely seemed to hear 
the other’s remark, as she became suddenly 
interested in the contents of the same. 

“I don’t think it was very wise to engage 
him,” she said, her head still lowered over 
the bag, “but if Hersey is satisfied I am 
What is his name?” 

‘‘ Hayton,” was the reply. “ But I won’t 
weary you any more, dear. Here, Clotilde, 
help Mrs. L’Estrange to dress, as dinner is 
ordered for seven o'clock,” and leaving her 
aunt to the care of a little French maid, 
Marguerite hastened to her own room. 

Hersey was awaiting them when they 
descended to the drawing-room previous to 
dinner, and but a few moments elapsed be- 
fore the latter was announced. 

Lucille was standing by her husband, as- 
suring him she was not the least fatigued 
after her journey, but turning as the new 
butler opened the door for them to proceed 
to the dining-room she started perceptibly 
when her eyes encountered those of the 
latter, whilst the colour which had risen to 
her temples suddenly left her as pale as 
marble, and she felt her limbs tremble beneath 
her as she descended the stairs. 

To all Marguerite’s questions respecting 
their Paris trip she gave answers without ap- 
parently paying any attention fo the purport 
of the same, her mind seemingly engrossed 
with another subject. 

“ ro see what you have done, Hayton ?” 
shou Hersey, as in removing the plate 
from his mistress the soup it contained was 
spilt over her silk dress. 

‘Tam exceedingly sorry, sir,” was the man’s 
reply, “but I think Mrs. L’Estrange will ad- 
mit that it was not my fault,” and he fixed his 
eyes on the face of Lucille, who, without look- 
ing at her husband, said it was unfortunate, 
but her train was so placed that it was almost 
impossible for the man to avoid tripping 
over it. 

But Lucille was thankful when the time 
came that they should adjourn to the drawing- 
room, where at least, even though she failed 
to recover fally from the shock of the dis- 
covery she had made, still she felt more at 
ease than when, facing her husband, she had 
to suffer the insolent, triumphant look with 
which the other surveyed her. 

The end was too terrible to contemplate, 
and when Marguerite asked Hersey what he 
thought of the butler, Lucille was the first to 
speak in his favour. 





‘‘T think my sister-in-law must have been 
mad to en a man without any reference,” 
he said, adding that it was palpable he was 
drunk the first time he waited at table 

“No, really, Hi , it was my fault; you 
must not blame him for that accident to my 
dress,” and she opened the piano that she 
might thus divert his thoughts from the sub- 


ject. 

But nothi ~ herve be better than the future 
conduct of Hayton. He was devoted to his 
duties, which he fulfilled in an exemplary 
way, and, far from intruding himself on his 
mistress, he was so distant and respectful 
in his behaviour that she almost doubted the 
conviction of her own senses. 

‘* And who is your correspondent, Hersey?” 
she asked, as one morning later on she entered 
the library, where the latter was so deeply 
engrossed in the reading of a letter that he 
aid not hear her enter as she advanced to 
where he was sitting. 

“It is from a very old friend of Percy’s,” 
he answered, “‘ which he has forwarded to me 
to read—a Colonel Petro, r fellow, who has 
written this, as he says, his last letter; but 
sit down, Lucille, darling, you don’t look very 
well, and I will tell you all about it.” 

‘* You remember, dear, I told you some time 
since how youreminded me of a girl I once 
knew, whose Christian name was yours. She 
was his daughter, an only child, but she broke 
her mother’s heart, and through her her 
father became an exile in a foreign land.” 

“Was it through her marrying?” she be- 
gan, excitedly, but checked herself as she met 
8 husband’s gaze fixed on her now flushed 

ace. 

‘* Have you heard the story then, Lucille?” 
he asked. 

“No, dear, no,” she replied, quickly, “ at 
least not all.” 

“TI did not know you had been told any- 
thing ; however, that was the case—the girl 
on whem they had lavished every care and 
affection, the daughter whom they had hoped 
to have seen one day united in happiness to 
one in her own station, disappeared from her 
home on her obtaining her majority in com- 
pany with her father’s servant, who doubtless 

oved the fortune she brought him far more 
than the girl so ill-suited to be his wife.’’ 

“But, oh ! the misery of those after 
years !”” 

It was Lucille who spoke, and Major 
L’Estrange looked at his wife, as with her 
eyes fixed on the table she carelessly played 
with a pen she had pep Age up. 

‘No misery,” he said, ‘‘could be too great 
a punishment for the woman who could thus 
repay years of love and affection, and draggle 
an honourable name in the mire.” 

‘‘ And did they hear, know nothing of her 
afterwards ? ’’ she asked. : 

“IT don’t think so,’ was the reply. ‘Mrs. 
Petro survived the blow but a few months, and 
now the Colonel—doubtless, by this time dead 
—has penned this, his last letter.” 

“Good heavens, Hayton, how you startled 
me!’’ said Hersey, as raising his eyes he saw 
that the butler had entered the room. 

‘Sir Percy and Miss L’Estrange are in the 
drawing-room, sir,"’ the man replied, when 
with one glance at the bowed head of Lucille, 
as she drooped over the table, he withdrew as 
silently as he had entered. 

‘* That man is like a cat about the house,” 
said Hersey, as he rose, and drawing his wife’s 
arm within his own adjourned to the drawing- 
room. 





CHAPTER V. 


“Tue Times, ma'am!” and without raising 
her eyes Lucille took the paper from the salver 
which Hayton held towards her. 

Major L’ Estrange had gone ont early, having 
an appointment with the Baronet, and deep in 
thought the former was reviewing in her mind 
the events of the last few months, clinging 
still to the happiness she felt in her husband’s 
rr whilst the sword of Damocles hung over 


her head; but as that hated voice sounded in 
her ears she — a sudden start. 

It was not lost on the man, whilst it bréught 
the conviction to his mind that the game was 
in his own hands. 

“And so you know me, Lu—Mrs. L’Es- 
trange ?’’ he said, 

But the only answer he received was a half- 
suppressed sob, as his companion covered her 
mae 4 hands, 

‘*T thought you were dead, Alf,’’ she gasped. 
“I thought” vga 

‘“* Yes, I know,” he replied, before she could 
complete the sentence. ‘* You thought I was 
killed in that railway accident. Rather un- 
fortunate they should make such mistakes in 
identifying the killed, isn’t it?” he asked, in 
a jeering tone. 

serves Eat me!” she cried. 

“Why?” he said. ‘“ Spare you because you 
chose to leave me, and no sooner do you think 
that the breath is out of my body than you 
marry @ swell! I wonder what he will think 
now of his beautiful wife —my wife!” 

“Oh, no—no, it cannot be true! Merciful 
heaven, it cannot be true! Leave me’; you 
know you never loved me, and when my 
money was gone you hated me,” and in her 
paroxysm of grief she caught the rough hand 
of the man in her own soft palms. 

But as an animal would enjoy the torture 
of its victim so the latter seemed to take de- 
light in the agony so plainly visible on his 
companion's face. 

“Oh, I hated you, did I!” he sneered. 
‘Well, there wasn’t much love lost between 
us, I’m thinking,” but, With a sudden change 
in his tone he continued, ‘‘I don’t want to be 
hard on you. What compensation are you 
willing to make me if I promise not to come 
between you and——” 

“Hush!” she cried. ‘“ Breathe not his 
name; it is too good to be mentioned in con- 
nection with such as you, too good to be borne 
by such as me. But Heaven knows I sinned in 
ignorance, and to save him from the degrada- 
tion he would feel, to save that name from 
becoming the gossip of clubs, the scandal of 
servants’ halls, I will make you an allowance 
of two hundred pounds a-year whilst you 
keep your promise not to disturb’my peace.” 

She had risen from her seat, her petite 
figure drawn to it full height, whilst the 
excitement had given a brilliancy to her eye, 
entrancing the colour on her face, which gave 
such a charm to her fair beauty as she stood 
like a queen dictating terms to the man 
before her. 

‘* Humph, two hundred pounds a-year!” he 
said, after a pause, during which he appeared 
to be weighing the chance he stood of gaining 
more, or losing all. ‘‘ Well, that will do; but 
I must have half-a-year in advance.” 

‘‘I cannot give it,” she replied; ‘I have 
not so much by me; but, stay, stay!’’ she 
cried, as Hayton made a step towards the 
door. ‘ Yes, yes; leave here to-night, and to- 
morrow the sum you require be at your 
disposal.” 

** Am I to call here for it, then?” he asked, 
significantly. 

**No,”’ she answered ; “ meet me at the to 
of George-street at five o’clock, and I wi 
place it in your hands, but go now; there’s 
the Major’s knock,”’ and Hayton quickly left 
the room. 

All traces of the excitement through which 
she had so lately passed were no longer visible, 
as schooling herself to meet the trial before 
her Lucille awaited her husband’s entry. 

She moved to the window, apparently 
watching the passers-by, feeling that not one in 
that human tide of life could bear the wretched 
load of misery which was weighing her down, 
in the dawn of what she had hoped a new 
and happier era in her existence. 

“It cannot be true,’ she inwardly ejacu- 
lated, “‘ but a horrid nightmare from which I 
shall awake. Something whispers to me that 
it is so, and yet,” she pondered, ‘can I doubt 





the veracity of my own senses ?—can I dis- 
\ believe what my own eyes have seen?” 
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“Deep in the land of dreams, darling ?”’ 
and as she turned Hersey’s hand was laid 
gently on her shoulder. 

“I was thinking, dear, not exactly dream- 
ing,’”’ she answered, as she lifted her face for 
the accustomed kiss, but when his lips touched 
hers a shudder thrilled through her frame. 

“Why, youlare quite cold, Lucille ! Come to 
the fire, like a good girl; and how pale you 
are—are you not well?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” she replied, ‘‘ 1am quite well; ”’ 
but the tender words, her husband's fond 
caress, recalled to her mind in all its terrors 
that other scene enacted but a few moments 
before, and scarcely had the words left her 
mouth than she fell senseless into that hus. 
band’s arms. 

It was but a short time that the pale, still 
face rested on his shoulder, but to Hersey it 
appeared as hours;and he was about to place 
her on the sofa, whilst he summoned assist- 
ance, when a gentle pressure of her hand 
deterred him, and with a sigh she once more 
— her eyes, to rest them lovingly on 


“T am _ better now, dear,” she said, in 
answer to his inquiries. “ I cannot think what 
made me so foolish, Hersey, but I felt low and 
nervous this morning. I am afraid I am 
rather superstitious.” 

a Why, Lucille, what makes youso?”’ asked 


“Thad a frightful dream last night, and I 
cannot get it out of my mind,” she replied. 
“Oh! Hersey, I t that we were ; 
that instead of the love for which I prayed for 
you on my knees you thrust me from you 
with curses on your lips.” 

‘*Aud you believe in dreams?” He smiied. 

‘*T believe in presentiments,’’ she replied. 

‘* Nonsense, love,”’ he answered, as he kissed 
her fair face. ‘‘Why, what should come be- 
tween us, Lucille, if all you tell me is true? 
If you bear for me the same love as I do for 
you, what should part us?” 

She did not reply, but a slight shiver thrilled 

her veins whilst still resting in the 
arms which were so lovingly entwined round 
her; she appeared fearful of destroying the 
happiness of that moment. 
ut the gong sounding for lunch aroused 
her to a sense of the danger which still 
threatened her. 

“Where is Hayton?’ asked the Major, asa 
neat parlour-maid proceeded to officiate at the 
duties of the table. 

**T don’t know, sir, but I think he must be 
gone ; he is not in the house, and Cook says all 
his clothes have been takep from his room.” 

‘* And have you seen that none of the plate 
has been taken from his pantry ? ”’ said Hersey, 
as the girl gave her information ; and Lucille 
drooped her head over her plate, that the colour 
which ;she felt rush to her temples might not 
be seen by the former. 

‘‘ He has taken nothing what doesn’t belong 
to him that we know of, sir; leastways, the 
plate is all right.” 

But the man’s behaviour was a puzzle, 
which Major L’Estrange could not understand, 
and in his own mind he determined to keep a 
watch that he did not show himself near the 
house. 

Lucille made little or no comment on the 
circumstance, merely saying she had often 
heard of servants who behaved in that manner, 
and “pe if there were any wages owing to 


‘‘No, the rascal,’ replied her husband; 
“ he took good care to receive them first, as I 
had only paid him that morning ; ” but a knock 
and ee A eueermnc further conversation, as, 
visitors being announced, Lucille was only too 
thankful to adjourn to the drawing-room. 

It was Meggieand Lady L’Estrange, and of 
course the news respecting the butler was dis- 
cussed, the former declaring she had always 
predicted something of the kind would occur, 
whilst her mother could not sufficiently ex- 


press her sorrow that she should have had any- 
thing to do with it. 
“You had Percy’s letter, of course?” she 
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said, after a time, addressing Hersey. ‘ Poor 
Colonel Peto, he is dead. e had a telegram 
this morning.” 

Lucille had just taken a cage from the chain 
on which it was suspended to show Meggie a 
new treasure, in the way of a beautiful 

, as the words fell on her ear, and the 
room, with its contents, appeared to whirl 
before her, and with a sudden scream she 
dropped the bird to the floor. 

“Qh! have I hurt it, Meggie?” she asked, 
as, with a strong effort recovering her self- 
possession, she stooped to regain the fallen 

t; and then the former, replacing the cage, 

ew her on one side, that she might tell her 
a secret respecting herself. 

Meggie could not look on her uncle’s wife in 
the relation in which she stood towards her, 
but as an elder sister, in whom she could con- 
fide. What her mother appeared to have for- 
gotten to understand, and in all her love 
troubles, or fresh conquests, she flew to Lucille 
to unburden her mind. 

And as they seated themselves within the 
recess of a window, where Hersey and his 
sister-in-law could not overhear their conver- 
sation, she commenced to tell the former of 
her engagement to Herbert Reston, a lieutenant 
= i army, and the dearest fellow that ever 

ved. 

Lucille seemed absent and distrait, not 
entering into the girl’s conversation with her 
usual sympathy, but the name Reston caused 
her to give greater attention than she other- 
wise would. 

‘Do you know, then,” asked Meggie, ‘ his 
father was a captain in the same regiment, 
but he retired long ago; for, you must know, 
they are very rich, and have a splendid place 
at Hampton. But we are all going to a 
matinés to-morrow, and you must come—we 
have taken the seats—and then I will intro- 
duce you.” 

y L’Fstrange making a movement to 
depart, Meggie could say no more than to tell 
Uncle Hersey to be sure and bring Lucille to- 
morrow, which promise being given she and 
her mother bade them good-bye. 

And from the window against which she 
still stood Lucille watched the light-hearted 
girl as she re-entered the carriage, envyin 
the young heart that freedom from care an 
misery which was almost breaking hers, 





CHAPTER VI. 


CiorTinpE was quite loquacious when assist- 
ing her mistress to undress, respecting the 
strange manner in which Monsieur Hayton 
left the house; and it was very evident that 
the latter had been captivated by the charms 
of the little French maid, a feeling fully re- 
ciprocated on her part by the tone in which 
her comments and regrets were conveyed. 

Lucille made but little reply, further than 

to say that the major would soon obtain some- 
one in his place. 
‘ But please do not pull my hair so unmerci- 
fully, Clotilde,” she exclaimed; ‘‘my head 
aches fearfully,” as the latter gave an unusual 
tug at the golden tresses as they fell over the 
fair shoulders of her mistress. 

And, in truth, Lucille’s head did ache with 
a dull, throbbing . driving all sleep from 
her eyelids, and leaving her feverish and 
wearied after the long hours of that restless 
night. 

“Bring my breakfast to me, Clotilde,” she 
said; ‘*I am not well, and the Major knows 
he is not to wait for me.” 

So the former brought up a tempting 
deiner, prepared by the latter himself, to 
induce her to eat; and to please him Lucille 
swallowed a few mouthfuls. 

**How do you feel now, dear?’ asked 
Hersey, as, a few hours later, he advanced to 
his wife’s bedside. 

‘‘My head is still very bad, Hersey,” she 
answered. ‘I cannot join you at the theatre, 
but you go, and tell Meggie how sorry I am to 
disappoint her.” 





‘*I don’t think there is any necessity for 
me to go,” replied her husband. ‘TI will call 
on Percy, and tell him the reason we shan’t be 
there.” 

**No, no, don’t do that,’’ said Lucille, as she 
anxiously raised herself in the bed; “they 
will be thinking I am seriously ill,’ and she 
gave a little half laugh. ‘‘ You go, there’s a 
oe boy. See theclock now. You would not 

ave time to go to your brother’s, and they 
will be awaiting you at the doors.” 

“All right as you will; my darling, but I 
don’t like leaving you like this;” and he 
stooped down and kissed her pale face. 

And for some moments after he had left the 
room—after she had heard the hall door close 
behind him—Lucille hid her face in the 
snowy pillow, to shut out from herself, if pos- 
sible, the thought of that she was about to do, 
as she contemplated in agony the deceit she 
was called on to practise towards the man 
whose love was her very li‘e; but the minute 
hand, which to her —— to go round with 
increased speed, told her that she had no time 
to lose in the carrying out of her object, and 
hastily summoning Clotilde she commenced 
to dress. 

“Not that dress, Clotilde,” she said, as the 
latter brought forward a dark blue velvet and 
silk, the‘day being chilly. ‘‘ Bring me that very 
old grey one which I told you I should not 
wear again.” ’ 

“Oh! madame, but dat is so shabby!” 
but Lucille stopped further parley oy taking 
the same from her hand, which she began to 
put on, when, seeing the astonishment de- 
picted in the girl’s face,— 

“Can I trust you, Clotilde?” she asked. 

‘‘Madame, Clotilde is fidelé,” she replied. 

“Then disguise me,” was the rejoinder, 
“So that even should I meet the Major he 
would fail to recognise me, but be quick, and 
then yourself conduct me to the street-door, 
and should any inquiries be made, it was the 
dressmaker for madame, you understand?” 

“TI comprehend, madame,” said the girl. 
“‘ You can rely on Clotilde.” f 

“Give me my jewel case,” continued 
Lucille, as having completed her costume she 
selected a diamond necklace with pendant, 
and secreting the same in her glove, prepared 
to descend. 

The stones which had flashed in her face, 
as she lifted them from their velvet case, ap- 

red to burn her flesh, as pressing them 
rmly in her hand she followed the maid 
down the stairs. ‘ 

A little pet dog came whining round her, to 
be taken out, but a word from his mistress 
told him it could not be, and, further than 
that, there was no one to interfere with her 
movements. 

“Faithful Clotilde,” she turned to say, as 
the latter was about to close the door, ‘‘and 
your fidelity shall meet with its reward.” 
Drawing a thick veil over her features she con- 
tinued with hurried steps to the scene of her 
appointment, and was just turning a corner in 
that direction, when the clear, merry voice of 
Meggie L’Estrange fell on her, and accom- 
panied by, good heavens, Hersey himself. . 

What could it mean ? Where were they going 
that they were not at the theatre? Doubt- 
less being anxious about her, he had induced 
his niece to return home with him instead of 
waiting to witness the end of the performance ; 
and as these thoughts momentarily flashed 
through her brain the hot blood rushed to her 
face, whilst her limbs trembled beneath her. 
But it was too late to retract now; her dis- 
guise was so complete, that although her dress 
brushed Meggie’s as she passed by, they did 
not give a second look at the wretched 
creature, who, panting and breathless, was soon 
out of sight. 

The man behind the counter even looked 
suspiciously at her, when, a few moments 
later, she offered the diamond _necklet in 
pledge, but in other days, when driven, as she 
thought by the same wretch, for whom now 


she jeopardised her life’s happiness, to part 
with valuable trinkets, she had applied to him, 
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he asked no further questions, but advanced 
the required sum, 

Even Hayton failed to recognise her, and 
was about to break into a brutal langh as she 
udvanced tetvands him, when she silenced him 
by an empatient gesture,— 

“Take it,’ she said, as he was about to 
speak, “‘and let this be the last time we meet, 
4nd remember this-day six months the same 
will await yeu at my solicitor’s, is 
she address; "and she pushed it into:his hand, 
‘‘but the first time you ur to make 
urther exertion it ceases al ; that.is 
ny determination.” 

The man looked at her, beantifyl even in 
that disfiguring disguise, and he knew it was 
useless to quibble with the terms she had 
dictated. She was deadly pale,.and, at gat 
ing uot to see that, in his insolence he held o 
his hand to grasp her own, she brushed past 
him with theavoidance she wonld have given a 
viper in her path, and was quickly lost in the 
deepening shadows of the autumnal afternoon, 

The tears gushed to her eyes, and her limbs 
almost refused to bear her onwards, as with 
a beating heart she once more reached her 


& 


own door, " 
Clotilde was waiting to receive,her, but her 
countenance betrayed the d she knew 


her mistress to: be in before latter had 
time to question her. 

«Hare, madame, in here, quick 1” sheeried, 
as Lacille was abont to ascend the stairs to 
her own room, and opening the door of an 
ante-chamber she almost dragged her in. 

‘* Monsieur came back with Miss L’Estrange 
just as you had gone.out, and wanted to go to 
yourreem ; but Tsaid you had only then fallen 
asleep, and had asked not to. be disturbed, but, 
wotareanatenising, it v= all I oanle do to keep 

im from entering. I-.was.so miporened and 
I fancy Monsieur noticed it, for he looked so 
strange.” 

“Where—-where are they now?" gasped 
Lageille, as the girl concluded, 

‘** Monsieur said he would go, back with #he 
young Jady, and then perhaps madame would 
be awake. So go up quick, madame, quick. 
I do tremble so,” 

Scarcely feeling her feet on the soft carpet, 
as she sped upstairs, Lucille flew across the 
corrider which led to her own room, 

Tae doer was slightly ajar, left so as she 
thought by Clotilde to avoid detection, but as 
she opened it farther to allow of her entrange 
she stood as one transfixed. The thick veil 
she had worn was lifted from her face, now 
white as marble, whilst her eyes, distended in 
the agoay of fear, bore the hunted look of an 
animal at kay, when with a cry, in which all 
the suffering of her overwrought senses gaye 
veut, she crouched down where she stood. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


‘‘Cuotiupz, what is the meaning of this 
masquerading?” said Major L'Estrange, as 
the former appearing on the scene he pointed 
to his wife, ‘You teld me your mistress was 
as - 

Tire gitl trembled at the sound of her 
muster's voice, so unlike the tone in which he 
ugually addressed his servants; and it was 
with diffisulty that she could assist him to 
remove the prostrate Lucille to the sofa on 
which they laid her. 

She could see his face so stern and hard, 
eich nerve twitching with the inward agony of 
doubt, uncertainty, and broken faith, as with 
arms;fo ed across his breast he gazed long and 
earnestly on the unconscious girl before him ; 
and then, as a faint sigh escaped her lips, he 
left her to the care of Clotilde, and passed from 
tne room. 

When she racsovered eonseiousness her 
teoable returned to her mind in twofold force, 
$22 had an indistinct remembranse of her 
hisdand’s presence a4 she entered the room, 
wad in reply to the questions she asked 
Clotilde she knew such was the case, and that 





he left her without a word; and her heart 
sunk within her, knowing as she did he would 
never forgive she deception she had practised 
on him; and for ng Clotilde’s presence, 
forgetting all but the misery which made her 
eyen long for death, sob after sob broke from 
her until the couch she lay on shook with the 
yehemence of her grief. 

But as the violence of her sorrow found 
vent she peas or calm, Py hing och 
Hersey, and confess all—yes, all—even 
it robbed her of his love, and he gent her from 
him. She would keep nothing back, ‘he 
should know her as she was—one who 
sinned in ignorance, not the false, desi 
creature her actions might lead him to believe. 

Quickly exchanging the dress she had 
assumed for a silk wrap, and plentifully bath- 
ing her face that she might obliterate the 
signs of her late emotion, she brushed ‘her 
luxuriant hair from her les still throb- 
bing painfully, and told Clotilde to tell Ma: 
L’Estrange she had recovered, and would 
to see him, 

But the Major had left the house, leaving 
word that he would not return to dinner. — 
Lucille’s heart beat very quick as the 

was delivered to her. 
“Gone, gone!” she re to herself, 
‘“‘and nota word! Oh! Hersey, Hersey, my 
own, my darling! and I love cao 

But no tears came now to relief, She 
sat gazing into the burning coals, whilst a 
thousand resolves entered her mind. She 
would fly from the home which she‘could no 
longer claim as a shelter ; she would renounce 
the name she had no right to bear, and thus 

or Hite the treediom h could legally demand eal 
er life the om he 3 

She drew her escritoire to the fire, and with 
a trembling hand commenced her ‘task, and 
had written the commencement of ‘her sad 
story, when, with a sudden impylse, she 
threw it on the flames. 

‘No, no!” she said; “I cannot write, I 
must see him and tell him all.” 

And merely penning a few lines to say she 
had left his house and where he would her, 
she bid him come there on the morrow, when 
she would be more composed, and would .ex- 


plain all. 
Nerving herself for the occasion she once 
more assumed her usual dress and ‘descended 
to the dining-room, when, after partaking of 
her cheerless dinner, she threw herself into 
an easy chair, dreaming away the hours until 
the time arrived for her intended departure. 

A hope that Hersey would yet return before 
then deterred her from hastily carrying out 
her object ; but hour past hour, until, feeling 
the uselessness of further delay, she was 
about to: ring for Clotilde when a loud 
knock at the hall door arrested her attention. 

A fear that some accident had occurred to 
Hersey for a moment overcame her, and with 
a beating heart she awaited the coming of the 
servant whe had replied to the summons. 

“Some one from St. Mary’s ’Ospital wants 
to see you, ma’am.” 

“Show him in,” replied Lucille, her fears 
increasing as the messenger coment 

He was a short, stout man, very much out 
of breath, evidently from running, and taking 
off @ very greasy hat he twirled the same 
round and round in his hands in a caressing 
way, as be asked “if it was Mrs. L’ ge 
he was a speakin’ to?” 

“I am Mrs. L’Estrange,” she replied, 
anxiously; ‘‘ what is your message?” 

“Please, mum, was to tell yer to 
come to the ’ospital as quick as possible; 
some man who’s a dyin’ wantin’ pertickler to 
see yer.”” 

A relief was perceptible on the countenance 
ef Lucille as she heard the man’s words. 

Heaven, no harm had come to P 

But her curiosity was excited, until what at 
first appeared a puzzle became the dawn of 
a new hope. 

“The man’s name ?” she asked. 


m 





‘Hayton, mum,” was the reply; “he is 
awfu’ bad, they say.” ! 


errs ay as 
Clotilde she hastily went to her:reom to pre- 
pare for her visit. 

The letter she had written to Hersey was 
stillon the table where she left it, but 
pam. get in her pocket, and -but-a 


before 
door of the institution ; 


her t, she was soon conducted to the ward 
in which the unfortunate man lay. 
“I am afraid he’s almost ‘past “ad 


Bak with 
But a ory of agony Hayton turned as 
they advanced. : 

* Not so’ quick, nurse,” ‘he said; “Iain’t 
dead yet,” and a stly smile played over 
his features, which but a moment avere 
convulsed with pain. 

“Why did yousend forme?” asked Lucille, 
as the nurse turned aside. **I hoped we haa 
met for the last-time.” 


Hayten, 
laying a stress on ‘the name, ‘Heaven was 
against me, or I shouldn’t be here; the acci- 
dent which -will ‘be my death will be life te 

understend?’’ 


to you. Dovyou t ? 
“No, tell me quickly what you meant” 
and in her -anxiety she: the hand of 


the dying man. 

«I—I,” he continued, as a ry rer qpain 

over his face, #*I am not 
dis twin brother Tom; he, Alf, was 
on the railway.” 
ba shea Benven thantemetunetiabaint 
t tad varned -angrily 2- i 

hes cant for the vile part he 
for the misery he had caused her, that she 
was in the presence of death, “why did you 
ae my: to a oe me?” 

“ y !”’ and he gave a langh,- whieh grated 
on the ears of ek, wally ‘owhy, because 
was hard-up, and saw my chanee, which acci- 
dent had thrown in my way, though Iwas 
astonished when I saw who my naistress wa: 
as you were terrified when you saw your hus- 
band’s butler. I knew from Alf: how eet 
treated him, the cat and dog life : , ond 
though I only saw you 
face easily forgotten.” 
% Pain peepee for the momentcaused 

im to rest, whi with mingled feel- 
ings of disgust for the dying, and thankfulness 
for the deliverance thus accorded her fmom a 
misery worse than death itself, only prayed 
that he might have strength to complete the 

m- 


! 


FE 


tale of his villainy. 


Pe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Tue man cannot live through the night, 
madam,” said the Doctor, who came forward 
as Lucille descended the stairs. ‘‘ The wonder 
is that he was not killed on the spot. I believe 
he was an old servant, was he not?” and he 
looked interrogatively into the face of the fair 
visitor. 

“He lived in my husband’s service,’’ was 
the reply. “I am sorry for him,” and with 
no farther word of pity for the sufferer 
Lucille drew down her veil, and wished the 
doctor good-night. 

She had no desire to hear further - 
culars of the accident which had en 
Tom Hayes; allshe wanted was quiet and rest 
from the overstrain which: had been put upon 
her every feeling, and as she once more 
entered her own room a sense of relief was 
uppermost with her, when, bidding Clotilde 
tu attend her, she retired for the night, 


Hersey had not yet returned, and as it was 
still early she decided to be mt, but the 
excitement through which she passed, now , 


that a reaction had taken place, already began 
to tell upon her, and when hour passed hour, 
and no Hersey, her ‘brain gave way beneath 
her load of misery, and when Clotilde ap- 
[ied Sececaguttedeered-ghe Steak ty Sie 
iled to recognise as she 8 
oo ily dispatched for 
messenger was a 
doctor, as also to the Major’s club, but 
tee former was in speedy attendance 
no tidings could be gained of the latter. 

“© Where is Major L’ ?” asked the 
physician of Clotilde, ashe told her her mis- 
tress was dangerously ill, evidently some 
severe shock to the system; but the girl 
could only say that her master had left the 
house at such a time; but where he had gone 
no one knew, and she:burst into tears. ‘ Ory- 
ing will do mo good,” was ‘the other's re- 
joinder, that he would take on himself to send 


an experienced nurse, and in the morning their | 


friends had better be communicated with, 

Sir Percy was the first at the house, starting 
immediately on receipt of the message brought 
by one of the servants, as also in reply to a 
letter he received from Dr. Bernand, in which 


he told him the state of the case, and.of his’ 


brother’s absence. 

In answer:to his inquiries he could derive 
no information from any of the household in 
Berkley-street, and after giving all neces 
directions, until Lady L’Estrange should gall 
later on, he hastened to his brother’s club. 

Yes, Major L’Estrange had left town, they 
understood, but he‘had left no address, and a 
visit to his solicitor meeting with the same 
result, he returned more puzzled than ever to 
where his wife awaited him in the house of 
his sister-in-law, 

‘* How is she now?” he asked, anxiously, 

“The doctor gives no hope, and you 
better insert an advertisement in the Times and 
Telegraph, for there has evidently been some 
serious quarrel,” and Lady L’Estrange gave 
her husband an open letter in Hersey’s hand- 
Writing. 

Tt had been left for Lucille, a few words in 
whieh the writer bid her good-bye, not know- 
ing when, if eyer, he should return. Then 
followed the terms he had arranged for her 
separate maintenance, but no allusion to the 
painfnl episode which had led to this result. 

Meggie was broken-hearted when she heard 
how near her friend was to the gates of death, 
and in answer to her earnest entreaties she 
was permitted toshare the duties of the hired 
nurse. 

Day passed ee fey still no reply to the 
advertisements which oy appestrd, and the 
spirit of the sufferer uttered on the 
brink of eternity, © 

Even Meggie, the most sanguine of all, be- 
gan to fear her uncle would never return to see 
her again in thislife ; but that evening, to her 
great relief, Doctor Bernard gave a faint 
and at the same time her mother entered 
room with a telegram in her hand. It was 


almost shuddered as she viewed herself in 





from Hersey, who would be there almost as 
soon as the same would reach them. 

How anxiously they awaited his coming, 
minutes appearing as homnrs, ey nerye 
strained to catch the first sound of his foot- 
step. But at last it came, and as Meggi 
rushed to the door she almost started w. 
she gazed on the features of her uncle, scareel: 
recognising in the worn face that of Hersey 
L’Estrange. 

‘** Thank Heaven,” he said, ‘‘ she still lives,” 
when he would peve pet the bedside had 
not Meggie gently interposed. 

6 Dostana” she said, and Hersey, who 
could scarce restrain his emotion, knelt by the 
girl’s side, 

As his warm lips touched hers Lucilie 
opened her eyes, which for the first time 
during the four weeks which had elapsed singe 
the eventful day on which she was taken ill 
beamed with the light of reason. 

“Ts it you, Meggie?” she asked. “Why 
have you not been to see me before?” 

‘‘T have been nearly every day, darling, but 
you have been soill, Lucille,” said Meggie, as 
she approached. 

“And Hersey,” continued the sufferer, 
‘has he come back, Meggie?”’ ‘ 

** He has never been away, but you.must be 
Vv uiet, or he will go now,” said the latter, 
an motioned to Hersey not to let her 
know that he had ever left her. 

“Here I am, Lucille,” he said, as he ten- 
derly caressed: her. ‘* Thank Heaven, darling, 
you know me now, don'tyou?” =, 

“Yes,” replied.the girl, ‘but let..me re- 
member, ’ and passed her hand, now.so 
wasted and transparent, over her forehead 
‘There was something came between us, 
Hersey, was there not.?"’ she asked, 

" Nothing shall ever come between us now, 





my love,” he replied. “0 et well, Lucille, | 

aa own darling, and we ait aed the. past.” | 
‘“‘But oh!” and she shuddered, .“‘it was 

such a horrid dream.” | 


“Never mind horrid Areamne—thay are all; 

past now, and you will soon be yourse in || 

my own wife; but here comes nurse, an 
scold me for not letting you go to 


she | 
sleep, | 


so rest, dearest, for my sake,” and pressing beco 


his lips to hers he replaced her head on the 
pillow, and with Meggie left the room. 

Lugille had safely crossed the slight bridge 
which iggy toe at launch her into 
eternity, t oug crisis was 
week Ker week elapsed before she was = 
stored to health. : 

And how cold the days had become Mane 
which she was hovering between life 
death. Even the late autumn flowers were 
no longer visible, whilst the early frost 
settled on the bare trees, and thick fogs tald 
that the year was fast dying away, 

But the change in Lucille was go that she 


the mirror Clotilde held, 

Her once round cheeks were pale and 
sunken, whilst her blue eyes, now so : 
appeared to stand out alone untouched ; and 
in place of the long golden tresses which 
Clotilde had brushed with such tender care 
a short crop of unruly curls covered her 


h 

tSihat a fright!” she exclaimed, as she 
returned the'glass to the girl’s hand, but Major 
L’Estrange coming in at the time he kissed 
the white, thin face,and his loving arms en- 
circled her wasted form. 

“ Silly girl,” he said, ‘‘ won’t the roses re- 
turn with thesummer? and a few weeks back 
you had no hair at all,” and he playfully 
rubbed his hand over her head. 


“ Hersey,” she said, at last, when, Clotilde | take 


having | ne Bos they crt gmmeiry a 
the bright fire," ve somethi 
tell you, something I have wanted to tell 
you long ago, but I conld not—I was so weak,” 
“Yes, darling?” he queried. 
“You remember, Hersey, in those happy 
days at Brighton, when you first learnt 
name by my accidentally dropping my hand- 





kerchief, that you told me you once knew a 


y | Hersay,’’ she 


Ss 


irl of the same name, and she was very like 
me , 





‘Yes, I remember,’ he assented. 

“ Well, dear, I was Lucille Petro!’’ She 
stopped to mark the effect of her. words on her 
hearer, and, as she noticed a shade pass over 
his countenance, ‘Hear me to the end, 

pleaded, “before you condemn 
me! +I haye more sinned against than 
sinning! Indeed! indeed I was! 

‘*T was but fifteen when you knew me then, 
and you, like others, thought, doubtless, I had 
as happy a home as a girl could wish for, an 
only child, and wealthy.” 

‘IT thought so,” said Hersey. 

“ But to me it was the most wretched, as 
far as home comforts. Of course, I had all 
that station in life commanded, but to 
love affection I wasa stranger, I never 
heard a loving word, or knew what it was to 
be caressed. My father ever visited cn me 
his disappointment that I was not a son; and 
my mother, a beauty in her day, grew jealous, 
and almost hated me, as I displayed the 
charms, in all theirfreshness which with her 
were growing worn and faded,” 

“And 77. no companions.of your own 

e 


“The county famnilies lived at a long dis- 
tance from each ether,’’ replied Lueille, * and 
my father was too proud to allow me to 
associate with the farmers’ da rs, whilst 
the elergyman of the parish no ¢gnildren. 
Thus matters went on until I was eighteen, 
4 it was imperative that I should he brought 


a i more society then?” Hersey 


Temar . 

‘T began to feel less the want of parental 
affection as I was launched into ‘society,’ as 
you say, and should doubtless have been what: 
the world calls happy had I not been pestered 
by the attentions af a gentleman old enough 
to. be my ther, and who, I was privately 
told, had e # suitor for my hand. He 
was enormously rich, and, asmy sotias angel, 
in answer to the sapognande I exp at 
such a match, that was not a girl in the 
county but who would jump at the chance of 
ing the Duchessde Morny. Bptneither . 
the high.sounding title, nor the fabulous 
wealth I was sed to have within my 

had any effect than my giving a 
Secidod refusal to the offer of my elderly 
li are lig aero gg Ae pa 

° , as he styled it, ins} on 
his right as a parent to make me bend ‘to his 

8 


wishes. 

“Except the Duke was present I was 
banished from the family gatherings until 
my proud spirit was ay to be broken, 
and the only enjoyment left me was the morn- 
ing gallop, which, weather permitting, I in- 
variably took, in company with my father’s 


oom. 
a” The latter was a ig man, only four 
years my senior, and, little by little, I found 
self ing to him, the only ereature 
apm to sympathise with mein my 
trouble, how I wag with regard to the 
Duke. He would listen to me, urging me to 
hold ont, and not let them sacrifice me, as he 
termed it; and, acting on his advice, I became 
more resolute than ever in resisting my 
father’s commands,” ¥. 
“Whilst you stood on a worse presipice,” 
Hersey remarked. P 
“Too true!” Lucille replied. _‘* My father 
at last growing impatient, my consent was no 
longer necessary, I was informed 
by my mother that every preparation was 
being made for my wedding, which was to 


place a fortnight tear thes dey 

oA fort £1 ap nm a 
‘onl a en my e was 
Ba te oe this decrepit old monster,’ 
in which light I rded the Duke. 

oi not to the maid who attended 
soy ant bane yak anal wee pena 
to mo x es was ly ereature 
pode, Bag pad my soul, and, with 


tears. in my eyes, I told him all. 
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*** Don’t cry, Miss Lucille,’ he said, as our 
horses met, until he could place his hand on 
mine. 

** And, when I looked up, I saw in his eyes a 
look which almost frightened me, when, draw- 
ing the off rein, my horse moved aside, and, 
for the rest of the ride, we were silent. But 
that look haunted me. He was very hand- 
some, and I—I fancied I loved him.” ~° 

Lucille heaved a sigh. 


“Will you hear me to the end, Hersey?” 
she asked. ‘I shall be happier when you 
know all.” 


And as he assented she continued,— 

“I appeared after this to acquiesce in my 
parents’ wishes, but, when the morning 
arrived which was to make me a duchess I 
had left my home with Hayes as his bride. 

“The first few months r our marriage I 
was not unhappy; he was so kind that I 
endeavoured to hide the disgust I almost felt 
for his society ; but after a time I could not 
conceal my impatience at his ignorance, and, 
when he insisted, lastly, on introducing his 
companions to our home, I declared I would 
not permit it, an open rupture was the result ; 
low taunts and recriminations followed, uatil 
I could bear his brutality no longer.” 

* And you left him?” asked Hersey. 

“Yes dear, I was weary of my life, and left 
London where our home was, hoping at 
Brighton for a time at least to oo my past 
existence. You know how I met Meggie there, 
and what followed? But the worst part of 
my trouble has tocome. I knew ten years had 
so altered me, that you would never recognise 
in me the young girl you once knew. No, no, 
don’t ring for lights,” she said, as Major 
L’Estrange rose with that intention, ‘‘ what I 
have yet to tell let me say in the firelight, 
with the shadows of the reclining day deepen- 
ing around us,and your hand in mine, for 
when you know all, maybe, Hersey, it might 
be the last time’you will hold me in your clasp. 
Oh! don’t look like that,” she urged, “for 
sinner as I have been, my love for you has ever 
been the same, so powerful, that it was its 
very power which made me actas I did, for I 
could not, oh ! Heaven I could not, live without 
it!” and then, with her head nestled close 
to his bosom, she breathed in his ears the 
story of her wrongs, the agony she had suffered 
at Hayton’s revelation, am | his dying con- 
fession. 

They were silent as Lucille concluded her 
narrative, and then, straining her to his 
breast,— 

““My darling, my darling!” he said,“ you 
have, indeed, suffered.” 

** And you forgive me, Hersey ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Even as I hope to be forgiven, Lucille, my 
poor lamb; truly more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

* aa oa * 7 

‘* May I come in?” asked a girlish voice, 
and Hersey, answering in the affirmative, 
Meggie entered the room. ~ 
_ “ Why you two lovebirds, billing and coo- 
ing all in the dark!” she laughed, as advanc- 
ing to Lucille, she threw her arms round her 
neck. ‘They told me you were here,” she 
continued, “‘so I determined to announce 
myself. Harry is downstairs, as disagreeable 
as he can be.”’ 

“‘ What, you and Harry quarrelling again?” 
laughed her uncle. “I never saw such an 
amiable brother and sister in my life.” 

“ Oh ! we are not so bad, uncle,” said 
Meggie, “‘ only he is jealous, because——” and 
she blushed so deeply thatit was perceivable 
even in the firelight. 

“‘ Because what?” asked Lucille. “Is it a 


settled matter then?” referring to Meggie’s | 


attachment to the young lieutenant. 
* Yes, and that is what I came to tell you. 
Papa and mamma have given their consent, 
and his family are delighted, as naturally 
they would be,” and Miss Meggie surveyed 
herself in the = with much satisfaction. 

“ Well, Lu, let us see what we can do to 
reconcile Harry to the inevitable,” said 
Hersey, as he proceeded to condcct his wife 





, left the sentence in 


tenderly from the room, followed by Miss 
L’Estrange. 

But Harry did not appear so thoroughly 
heartbroken at the thoughts of losing his 
sister as that young lady had led them to 
believe ; and when, a few months later, the 
wedding took place, Lady L’Estrange was the 
only one who grieved to part with the bonnie 
girl who carried with her to her new home 
the wishes of Lucille and the Major that it 
might be crowned with as great a happiness 
as filled their own ; and so we will leave them, 
trusting that the passing years may fail to 
tarnish the lustre now thrown over their 
young lives. 

Sir Percy and Lady L’Estrange never 
sought to know the cause which induced 
Hersey so suddenly to leave Berkley-street. 
What they gleaned from the ravings of Lucille 
they very wisely kept to themselves; whilst 
Clotilde,on her marriage, which happened 
shortly afterwards with Hayton’s successor, 
received a handsome dowry from the Major in 
acknowledgment of her reticence on the 
subject. 

[THE END.] 








A Dispamrcut Marm.—A young city man 
took a lady in the suburbs out for an even- 
ing’s drive. During the ride he asked the 
youug lady to attend the School for Scandal 
with him, evidently meaning the dramatic 
play by that name. With chilling sarcasm 
she said she had heard there were schools 
or something of that Kind in the city, 
but that she did not believe. in ip, 
nor was she addicted to tattling, and t 
much respect for anybody that mixed them- 
selves up init. The young man almost lost 
his breath, but ejaculated, “Not for the 
world,’’ and got the lady home atonce. That 
couple have not taken ozone together since. 

Tue Breap or Prnrsia.— Persian bread,” 
writes a correspondent now in Afghanistan, 
“is a very pec production ; it is made in 
flaps, in some cases about a yard long. If 
ever the Persians reach the advanced state of 
morning ne pers they might have them 
printed on their bread, so that they could read 
the news while they eat and swallow every- 
thing literally. On seeing these large flaps I 
have often thought they must resemble the 
blacksmith’s leather apron, which was the old 
standard of Persia; if the bread is not made 
after that model they have managed to pro- 
duce an article very like it, not only in size, 
but in colour and toughness at the same time. 
We have had now nearly two months’ ex- 
perience of this material, and it was a delight 
on coming here to get to our breakfast the first 
morning bread that was made on a somewhat 
later model than an old leather apron. The 
chances of finding a change in this detail of 
our daily life on reaching the Indian camp 
had often been discussed on the way, particu- 
larly at breakfast, when we were hard at work 
trying to masticate pieces of the leather kind. 
One of our party said he knew Major Rind, 
the commissariat officer of the other camp, 
and that he was not a man likely to come 
away without the means of baking good bread, 
but we had been so long used to that Persian 
kind that these assurances did not inspire 
much hope. There had been doubts, but these 
had been dispelled at our first breakfast. 
Butter actually appeared on the table with the 
bread. I fear that for the moment we either 
forgot or thought lightly of the splendid pillaus 
in the breakfast prepared for us by the 
Governor of Khorassan’s cook at Meshed, or 
the many delicacies Ali Mardan treated us 
with at Sarakhs. One man whilst munching a 
great mouthful of bread and butter—the 


‘ amoant in his mouth slightly interfered with 


his articulation—said it was almost as good as 
arriving at Dover. Of course he meant to 
add that it was after having been a long time 
in the East away from England, but at that 
moment he had not a moment to spare, and 
its incomplete form as 
here recorded.” 





AT SIGHT. 

Every one who has kept his eyes open 
through life must believe that there is an 
thing as love at first sight. Nothing is more 
true than at a first introduction to any one we 
“ take” to him or her, as the colloquial world 
expresses it, or else we feel an instinctive re- 
pulsion. 

Occasionally these involuntary likes and 
dislikes are altered on further acquaintance, 
but in the majority of cases they will be found 
to be justified. Indeed, it would be a safe rule 
to follow, not to have too much to do with any 
one against whom is experienced this intense 
antagonism. 

I think it is hardly fair to say that love at 
first sight—the intense love that a man feels 
for the woman he intends to marry—is born, 
full-grown, in a moment. One thing, however, 
is certain, that the seed of an affectionate 
likening, deepening down into perfection and 
reliance, may be sown with a single glance of 
a pair of pretty brown eyes, or lie cradled in 
a@ passing dimple. It is true that this makes 
us very much creatures of circumstance, but 
no one with his wits about him would claim 
that we are anything else. 

We were never asked where we would like 
to be born. Still less does fate consult us 
about the colour of our hair, or whether we 
should like a fine, straight, com: i 
Roman nose, or a fat little ugly snub serv 
out to half of the human race. 

The same with the event of life—marriage, 
which stands half-way between birth and 
death, and which is as important a factor in a 
man and a woman’s existence as either. And 
just as destiny blew us where we stand, a 
mere thistledown, the sport of the winds, so 
chance brings to us a fair-speaking youth or 
maiden ; and the twain like each other, go on 
and love each other, and, let it be hoped, 
though it does not always happen, live happily 
ever after. 





Tue first cracks made in the smooth sur- 
face of friendship are as dangerous as those 
which come to the sheeny satin garment of a 
young married love. Freedoms of h and 
exactingness of attention, neglect of due forms, 
liberties beyond the license of just intimacy, 
all these are cracks to be stopped in the 
beginning, else the time will come when no 
masonry of tact or of affection can repair 
them. 

In the training ore we guard anxiously 
their words and d ; we educate the eye,the 
ear, and the hand ; we discipline their mental 
powers by vigorous and continuous study ; we 
cultivate their various faculties and powers by 
exercise; but their imaginings, which we call 
fancies or dreams, we leave to be developed by 
the chance influences of the playground or the 
library. Yet what people imagine is in some 
degree the foundation of what they are and 
the source of what they do and say. 

Servants in Bertix.—They appear to have 
an odd way of doing things in Berlin with 
regard to the characters of domestic servants. 
I am informed by one who has resided in that 
eminently conservative city for some ten years 
that his wife once ventured to discharge a 
cook, after submitting to a long course of de- 
predations at this domestic’shands. It is the 
custom there to write the character of the 
servant in a book, which all servants are 
obliged to keep. My informant in this in- 
stance ventured to inscribe the statement that 
dishonesty was the reason of dismissal. A 
few days after police discharged coy a 
appeared with a policeman, who said that the 
y eauaneed must be altered, as it would be im- 
possible for the woman to get another place if 
the truth remained in the book. It was 
thought prudent to accede to the demand of 
the myrmidon, as it appears that six days’ 
imprisonment is the penalty for the slightest 
remonstrance to one of these officials. This 
fact—for it really is a fact—shows what a 
protection to employers this German book- 
system is! 
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RIGHTLY PUNISHED. 


“Bur you know very well. I’m not in 
earnest, Claudia.” 

Mr. Chesterton bent over his wife’s forehead 
and left a careless kiss there, but Mrs. Ches- 
terton never lifted her eyes from the dimpled 
baby in its snowy cradle-nest. 

She was very fair and delicate, like an 
anemone, with gold-shining braids, and blue 
eyes full of shy, tremulous depths of tender- 
ness; and her husband, a tall, handsome 
fellow of two or three-and-thirty, might well 
have been proud of the true-hearted treasure 
that was all his own. 

“You are not going out to-night, Fred?” 
she said, softly, 

“I must, Claudia; upon my word I can’t 
get rid of the engagement. I promised Miss 
Devereux.” 

The head drooped again, and with an altered 
expression of countenance Mrs. Chesterton 
began to arrange the satin quilt edged with 
foam-white swansdown around the sleeping 


be. 

Fred Chesterton looked at her for a moment, 
and then burst out pare Ns 

** Jealous, I declare ell, I never would 
have suspected it of you, Claudia ; I thought 
you were too sensible for that.” 

Mrs. Chesterton’s cheek flushed scarlet. 

“Tam too much attached to my husband 
to stand unmoved by and see him devoting 
himself to any other woman.” 

“ Now, what nonsense thatis, Claudia! As 
if I meant anything by it!” 

“Then why are you Miss Devereux’s con- 
otant ceenae 908 most oat oe 2” 

“ It’s o: tease Harry Neville, upon m 
ree. He A 80 jealous, and it’s such comme 
jo! 7? 

“Ts not he engaged to Miss Devereux ?”’ 

*“ Yes, but——” 

“Then why should you both conspire to 
tease him, at my expense?” Mrs. 
Chesterton, with the blue eyes sparkling 


ba) eg 

“Claudia, you’re a little goose. Don't you 

woe De gar Ly wae ” demanded her 
er cheek. 

“Nol Font 

“ Neither does Neville,” laughed Mr. Ches- 
terton ; ‘‘so you’re even. Well, my dear, I 
shall not be out late, but you’d better not sit 
up fcr me; it steals the roses away from those 
dimpled cheeks. Au revoir!” 

And the fashionable husband lounged away 
to shine in the circles of gay society, and 
Claudia was left alone, with only the soft 
breathings of her slumbering infant and the 
monotonous |ticking of the clock to bear her 
companionship. 

She did not sob, nor cry, although the un- 
tears made her eyes humid and luminous. 
Claudia Chesterton was not one to break into 
childish outcries and lamentations, even 
though her heart sickened and grew weak 
ander the burden of its unsyllabled grief. 

“Only two years since we were married, 
baby,” she whispered, softly, as if the sleeping 
child could hear or comprehend her murmurs. 
“ Mors A two years, and he finds me wearisome 

y- Oh, baby, baby, when you grow up 
to bea man, be tender with the heart you take 
to yourself, for a woman’s heart is so easily 
broken. Qh, so easily, my babe!” 

Miss Mabel Devereux was sitting the same 
evening in her boudoir, with Natalie, the 
French maid, brushing out her superb chest- 
nut-brown hair, and Mrs. Jarvis nestled on 
the sofa pee. with a cashmere shawl 
fallen off her shoulders, and her two little 
plump hands clasped inside an ermine muff. 

“I'll wear the rubies to-night, Natalie,” 
said Miss Devereux, carelessly, as she glanced 
over her treasure of glittering jewels. ‘ Mr. 
Chesterton likes the rubies. He says I always 
remind him of the beautiful Jewess in Ivanhoe, 
— I wear my crimson silk dress and those 
rubies.” 





‘*Mabel,” said Mrs. Jarvis, energetically, 
‘* you ought to be ashamed of yourself !”’ 

‘‘Dear me,” said Mabel, artlessly opening 
her superb black-brown eyes, ‘what's the 
matter now ?” 

‘* You’re a heartless, tormenting, conscience- 
less, shallow coquette!’’ slowly enunciated 
Mrs. Jarvis, pausing a second between each 
adjective. 

‘‘My dear,” said Miss Devereux, ‘‘ you’re 
too unsophisticated for anything. What have 
I done?” 

“You've flirted with Mr. Chesterton until 
you’ve nearly broken his poor little wife’s 
heart, and quite driven Mr. Neville dis- 
tracted.” , 

“Oh, pshaw!” said -Mabel, indifferently. 
‘¢ You know very well I don’t mean anything. 
I only do it to tease Harry.” 

‘*My goodness,’”’ said little Mrs. Jarvis, 
setting her rosy lips close together, “‘ the onl 
thing that reconciles me to being a foolis' 
woman is the fact that I can’t be tormented by 
one. Mabel, I should like to box your ears.” 

‘¢ Thank you, my dear,” said Miss Devereux, 
demurely. 

“To tease Harry, indeed!’ echoed Mrs. 
Jarvis. ‘If Harry had a spark of common 
sense he’d break the engagement.” 


* Not he,’’ said Mabel, with a slight ae band ! 


of contempt beneath the silky, curled 
that shadowed her beautiful eyes. 
chains are too secure for that.” 

“The more shame to you, then, for playing 
wich his feelings in this sort of way!” 

‘* My dear,” said Mabel, ‘‘ when you get on 
your high heroics, there’s no doing anything 
with you. Tell me what you think of the 
trimmings on this dress.” 


ashes 
“ His 


* * 

“Tt’s his only fault,’ pleaded the young 
wife, half indignant that any mortal save 
herself should dare to censure Mr. Chesterton. 
“And, after all, one can hardly blame him 
when one reflects how fond of society he is, 
and how he is appreciated everywhere.” 

“Yes, but, child,” argued Mrs. Jarvis, “ it’s 
a fault that makes you ridiculous—a fault 
that will end in his total estrangement. Of 
all creatures I most detest a male flirt.” 

“But what am I to do?” questioned 
Claudia, with her lips quivering like a baby’s. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Jarvis, ‘‘you don’t 
know any more than that morsel of humanity 
in the cradle there. Get he ring the bell for 
your maid; dress yourself!” 

‘* But what for?” 

“To go to Miss Erminstorm’s ball to-night 
—your card of invitation lies there on the 
table.” 

“I know; but Fred has already gone, 
and——” 

‘**No matter. You can follow him, can’t 
you? Here, Mary, I want you to make 
= mistress as charming as possible. 

ere’s the white tulle dress, and the wreath 
of Dam sweet peas, with the little curly 
tendrils that hang down so prettily among 
your hair? No questions, Claudia; only do 
as I tell you, and we'll have Mr. Chesterton 
setting an example to the most domestic of 
husbands within a month.’” 

Mr. Chesterton was making himself in- 
effably delightful to Mabel Devereux that 
evening, when a mischievous voice twittered 
into the lady’s ear,— 

“Prenez garde, Mabel; the enemy has 
entered your own dominions!” 

** What do you mean, Miss Ellerslie? ’”’ 

** Look, und see!” 

Involuntarily Mabel glanced across the room 
to where Ha Neville was seemingly ab- 
sorbed in the softly uttered words of an ex- 
quisitely attired blonde, whose golden hair was 
wreathed with sweet peas, and whose brilliant 
beauty made Mabel’s own darker face appear 
almost faded by contrast. 

«Mr. Chesterton,”’ she said, biting her lip, 
“IT was not aware your wife was here to- 
night.” 

** Neither is she.”’ 

‘** That must be her ghost then, yonder.” 





“By Jove!” ejaculated Mr. Chesterton, 
nearly as much astonished as his companion ; 
“I believe you are right! Perhaps she has 
changed her mind.” 

And Mr. Chesterton wondered within him- 
self that he had never, before realised how very 
beautiful Claudia was. * ° i 

Just a month afterwards, and Claudia Ches- 
terton sat in her boudoir, smiling and radiant 
as a queen, when Miss Devereux was an- 
nounced, 

Mabel came in, looking rather 
she advanced hurriedly toward the lovely 
young blonde. 

‘*Mrs. Chesterton,” she began, ‘I have 
come here to plead my cause with you; toask 
you, as one woman may appeal to another, to 
give back to me the love you have stolen 
away.” 

“T!” echoed Claudia. 

“Give me back Harry Neville’s heart,’’ 
piteously pleaded Mabel Devereux. “You 
have your husband’s love, your child’s smiles 
—all that the world can give; while I—oh,” 
she added, passionately, ‘‘I shall die if he 
forsakes me!” 

‘* Miss Devereux, you never thought of this 
when the world of fashion was ringing with 
the story of your flirtations with my hus- 


le and wan ; 


“ Because I had never looked into my own 
aes Oh, Mrs. Chesterton, will you forgive 
me?” 

“Mabel,” said Claudia, suddenly folding her 
arms about the downcast figure, “look up; 
Harry Neville’s love is as much your own as 
it ever was.” 

And she told Mabel Devereux of the strata- 
gem Mrs. Jarvis’s fertile brain had concocted 
to set the troubled elements of true love right 
intheir channels. 

** You do not blame me, Mabel ?”’ 

‘‘ No,” said Miss Devereux, slowly, “I do 
not. I blame only myself, Claudia, will you 
let me kiss you?’ 

And their lips met, a signal of amity for.the 
future, forgiveness for the past. 

Mabel Devereux had paces gone when 
Fred Chesterton himself en x 

‘Claudia, my wife,” he said sadly. ‘“‘ we 
have been strangely parted of late. Have I 
lost my wife’s love ?”’ 

** Would you miss it, Fred?” 

“ Would I miss the daylight ? Would I miss 
the sunshine? Oh, Claudia, I am miserable! 
I am sick of the world which interposes an 
invisible barrier between youand me. Let us 
leave it to its own hollow charms; let us be 
all in all to each other. You cannot care for 


Harry Neville as you care for me!” 

‘I never cared for him, Fred, never ; yet he 
ag 2 any ne your fi eart. 
Fred, I have been {wearing a mask; let me 
throw it off at last.’’ 


And little Mrs. Jarvis had the satisfaction 
of knowing that her plans worked to a charm. 


. A. 





STREET Rage epee er tinge ery idea the 
young girls who practise street flirting ma 
pon ae Rng of their seemingly innocent pusiiane 
it may be set down as a certainty that when 
a respectable young man desires the acquaint- 
ance of one who may some day become his 
wife he does not go out in the street and seek 
her acquaintance through a flirtation. But, 
on the other hand, the flirt of the street, no 
matter how innocent and fair her intentions 
may be, is the last person he would seek as his 
life companion. He desires purity without 
and above suspicion. The young lady who 
engages in this kind of pastime should bear 
in mind that she not only en her 
reputation and leaves a stain upon her good 
name, but that her name is a byword ome 
those with whom she flirts, to be bandi 
about in the taverns, at the street corners, 
and, perhaps, in more disreputable places in 


the city, fastening on her otherwise fair name 
a stigma or stain that will follow, her years 
after she sees her folly, and attemps to mend 
her ways, 
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FACETIA. 


— 


You don’t understand your business, land- 
lord; did yonmever haye a gentleman stop 
w ith you before?”’ * No, not if you are.one. 


A piaastne story in grammar is told of a 
school gil. She was parsing, and came to the 
word “ quavrel/’— Quarrel,” she said, “‘ is 
plural, because it takes two to make one.” 


“My young friend, wit is a dangerous. gift,” 
said a dull man to @ sprightly girl, who was 
fond of. a jest. ‘* You are in no peril from its 
hte mS. at all events,” she retorted. 

“ Aus, captain,’ said afresh yonug man on 
am ocean sheamer, ‘‘ when you board ia vessel 
where do you get the timber?” “Ugh,” 
replied the captain, looking him over critically, 
‘“‘we get is ent.of the log, of course,” 

“Covn,- come, my dear!” said an indulgent 
mother to her only hope; ‘‘the sun has been 
up these two'hours, and here you are not out 
of bed yet!" « @h, well, the -sun.goes to’ bed 
at dark, and I’m up till ten o'clock,” was the 
reply. 

A TsicHER was endeavouring to explain a 


question in arithmetic to a dull scholar: 
‘‘ Suppose you had one hundred pounds, and’ folly 


were to give away eighty, how would you 
ascertain how much you had remaining?” 
“« Why, I’d cqunt it,” replied the hopeful, 


Hisnpy Anrisra. —_ ® cabstand). 

ter: ‘Papa, do take. that -csb yonder 1” 
Father : 
Dangaser: “ It is ted. yellow, and Ww 
harmopises beautifully with my new het.” 

Zosion Pantrer: “Our traveller ought to 
be punished. He told one of-our customers i in 
Croydon that Iam ‘an ignerant fool.”— 
Senior Partuer: “I shall speak to hing with- 
out fail, and insist that no more office. secrets 
be divulged.” 

‘Gxnnrior said of Sir John Hill, the physician 
and author, ‘“* Phe worst I wish the doctor ‘is, 
that “hé ‘may ‘be compefied to take his own 
physic and reafl his‘ own’ verses.” “ You must 
reverse ‘the pei menss ' said-a wag; “any 
man who ta 
read his rhymes.” 

How soon some yyemdn ae a their minds 
respecting their. hugbands ! rs. mwas 
for ever telling her husband that he.wasn ‘ 
worth the salf in his bread, but whon he 
kijle@t in’ a tailway sation, she sued the 
company for a thousand pounds, 


A Noxcoya@aMisT Was once arguing with B 
curate abont A grag © I should not care 
to live subject to a bench of ” he 
observed, ‘(Bub is there no authority over 
you?” asked the curate. ‘+ Qnly board,” 
was the answer. ‘* Well, what's a board except 
a beneh with no legs to. stand on?” 

‘« Papa, did you ever smoke when you were a 
boy ?” asked a ten: “year-old lad who was vigor- 
ously esting coffeebeans to disguise the odour 
ofa. ci which clung to him still. “ Yes, 
once,” replied the father as he sniffed the 
smell of:tobgeco inthe air. * What did your 

say?” asked the boy, with unusual 
interest. “ He didn’t say a word, my son; 
but this is what he did when he found it ot.” 
When the father finished the temperature of 
his scion was several degrees hotter than the 
ambient atmosphere. 


DPryiston oF Lasour ty A Pusiisting Hovsz, 
—One day a pious clerical friend who had 
consumed am hour of his valuable time in 
small-talk said to James Har per, the publisher, 
‘Brother Harper, I am cuvieas to know how 
you four men distribute the duties of the 
establishment between you.” ‘“ John,” said 
Mr. Harper good-humouredly, * attends to the 
finances, Wesley to the correspondence, 
Fletcher to oo general bargaining with 
authors and others, and—don’t yon tell any- 
body,” ‘he-said, drawing ‘his chair still closer 
and lowering the tones of his voice—“ I enter- 
tain the bores.” 


“Why that one partiguiarl eas 


the doctor’s physic wan't live to, 





“ Ose Tovcn or Naruzs, ”*—(George has pro- 
mised his Ethel the first shot, for lack!. A 
covey rises!) Ethel, at the critical moment : 
** Oh, George! perhaps they too haye loved!” 


Eazty Precavtions.— ‘“‘ Doctor, I want to 
get my husband to send me to Wiesbaden’ 
next season. What complaint am I to have’ 
in order to attain my object ? ” 


Ancetra (who has never seen & revolving 
light before): “How patient and persevering 
those sailors myst be, Edwin! The wind has 
blown that light out six times since they first 
lit it, and they’ve lighted it again-each time,” 

“Gor anything in your purse?” asked Mr, 
Ball of his wife, as they sat down in the tram- 
car.—“ Yes, dear, linin, as she replies sweetly, 


A PRELATE was once aio if ‘he did ‘not 
think that such a.one followed his conscience, 
—** Yes,’’ said ‘his e-em think’he does’ 
follow. it, as aman doesa ered n'a: Gig—he 
drives it fast. ¥ 
Bor, who does not appreciate sermons: 


| and Mr. Ball paid:the 


“ Well, I’d just like to know. what preach- 
in’s for, anyway ?” Sister: Why, 
it’s to give the rs a rest.”” 

IxTENpING purchaser of a horse—doubt- 


: «What makes him lay his ears back 
1ilke that ? ”—Dealer—more in sorrow than in 
anger: “Lor, sir, that shows what a sensible 
hanimal he is, six. He's listening-to all. shat 
we say abont him.” 


promised to write, you sent methe other 

a blank sheet of note-paper.”—He:: That 
was inténded as a love-letter, mhy darling ; : for 
my love to you:passes description.’? 

Tr was at the breakfast-table, Mr. Smiling- 
boy was telling Mrs.'8. about the performance 
of a faree he had‘attended the night before.— 
“Ah,” said ‘the, “my dear, you'd ‘hive died 
laughing’ if you'-conld have seen! itt?” ‘Phen 
he’ added, in a tone of burning enthusiasm, 
“ How I wish ‘you’d been there! 5 ‘Even now 
he cannot understand why Mrs._Ss aia id 
directly afterwards took such’ an unusual 
violent personal turn, 


Sana told Giles that, she wouldn’s marry 
ae unless he signed the total, ahalinente 


pledge, so he signed two of them... When 
asked why he duplicated the Giles 
“Leer 4 replied that he s: two, pledges, 


that if he broke one he might still keep to 
the other, 


A Levet-Heravep Grru.—“ Say that you will 
he mine, dearest Angelina.” * I will, upon 
one condition.’’ ‘Name it, my adored, and, 
if ib-were to get you:to the moon—— +” “Tt 
is-easier than that—in brief simply this, that’ 
you will invite me'to spend a month in your 
father’s house us’ to our 
‘*Of course, certainly ; but why do“-you make 
such a strange request ?” « Well; I wish to 
learn to cook like your mother.”’ 


Tre Lars Hussayp.—A gentleman came 
home in the ‘‘ weesma’ hours ayont the twal,” 
recently, and was surprised to find his wife 
clad in black. “Why are you wearing these 
pon ing garments?’’ he said, somewhat 
unsteadi “For my late husband, ” was the 
significant reply.. He has been in the house 
at ten ever since, 


Saran Jane (a very willing girl just entered 
service) happened to hear the lady of the 
house remark that the oil paintings needed 
cleaning. She utilised a bar of brown soap 
and the kitchen Creag brush in cleaning 
the paintings. She had succeeded in wiping 
ont a ship in a storm, a.castle by moonlight, 
and her master’s grandfather, . when the 
family returned just in time to save the old 
woman herself. When expostulated with, 
Mary Jane said she didn’t see as.she’d done: 
any harm; but, at any rate, her sweetheart, 


Bill Pots, as was a painterand paperhanger, | 


“Should paint ‘em some more—all for 


nothink!” 


hed. accumulated 
children.” 


pa 


1 Yes, 7Pa4 can, 


@ Then 
she sid meal, Tha fon we ** Ada’? 








A FRIEND may be as ‘true as steel, butithen, 
you know, some steel is too highly tempered. 

““We had short cake for tea,’’ said a little 
girl toa dittle boy over the fence.“ So-had 
we; so short it didn’t go round.” 

“Trrnr is only one thing I regret abont my 
execution,’ observed the ge Fanaa 
‘What is it?” “The enve.” 

A wan, who saw an apparition of His deceased 
wife said he was not scared, but sort of snr- 
prised, because he didn’t ex- -Spectre, 

A Rupa obituary that ‘the deceased 
ttle money and ten 


Ir has been found that familyijars will not 
hold fruit, although they are apt to bear much 
bad fruit. 

“Wes,” said Clava’s dear friend, when 
= a eK.» “ex ra her her 
photograph, “‘ yes, Clara, I think it’ a lovely 

By the way, whom did you get to sit 


or you?” 
“ Papi, is it nice to make rematks about 
’s dress?” +“ Certainty not, darling 5 : 
what did you ask thet for?’ « Nothing, pa 
only mamma sa y 
“hadn't 


shabby, and oa monger “why papa 


A wapy ie a ye “What .a splendid 
oe yrou have! Xan, ~~ dend me a few 


books,” ig na dager —- a. mgust 
dectine $5 
return oe ust og sees 


"Liza's ace, * Tye eome to know, mum, 
what’s my poor ‘Liza's done, mum; ‘as you 
should give her notice.” ‘Eiiza’s ¢ ag 
have explained to Liza that it is for no fault 
of hers ; but she-is so extremely short-si 
as to be really of no use at all.” ’Liza’s mo 
“Well, mum, if she is, she must have ean, ht 
it here. She hadn’t got it when he eft 

"ome? 

- A Frexeran from ‘the provinces, 

‘& prolonged visit to Paris, wae 
hair was Jeoving hi 


pi tee the be 

and took his barber 
sold ine ¢wo bottles of aber to make Egy a 
grow.” “It is very strange it won't 
again,” said the modern Pip oi ink “T can up- 
derstand it.” “Look here!’ the ‘country 
man, “I don’t-mind drinking stiotigs bottle 
but this must be the last 

Sue was CoxvexcxD.— Ob, I can’t ‘wing; ”” 


femininely wanted to 
nme # Yea, 
hee. of od 


i, — fon” 


ing “ “54 go ba. "the piang. 
agi Go on now and ow! * 
urged, A was persuaded, and 
me a: Rag me ree rever! 
anily 


au. can. 


wea he oi 


he repeated, ge’ 


she said w 
right about the * singi face, clouded, 
and he never spoke oh 


class. When:they exuinaibas das s 

: “ You fellows get the tickets w 
after the luggage.” After the train Pate a 
se if they had got his ticket. *No,’” 


they te only money 

for two.’’ “Well,” said he, « what am Ito 
when I arrive in town?” “Get under the 
seat,’ they said ; the ary mes 6 er! Tust 
before:they reached the place for col 
under the seat he got. The man arrive “for 
the tickets, and gave upthree, “Why is 
this?” he ingni “ You have given three 
tickets. Where is the other 
quite right,’ they answered; ‘he is under 
the seat!” And out he i 
dirt, and none the better pleased for the 


' practical joke. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Preverss Brarrice has not given up her 
painting since her marriage, She has, it is 
said, made several water-colour drawings 
during her stay in the Highlands. 


Tue King of Denmark has created Prince 
George of Wales a Knight of the Order of the 
Elephant. 


Tue dress of the Queen of Denmark for the 
marriage of her son, Prince Waldemar, was 
one of the. most beautiful and artistic toilettes 
of the present season. It was composed of a 
train and corsage of velvet in heliotrope colour 
of a reddish shade. mg train was cut 
into deep pointed scallops around-the rounded 
end, a narrow plaiting of velvet being placed 
underneath the scallops. The train was seem- 
ingly caught. back by two very wide V-shaped 
revers of cream satin, bordered with a narrow 
embroidery in silver thread and crystal beads, 
The skirt-front was in cream satin, em- 
broidered all over with scattered peacock’s 
feathers in crystal the eye of. each 
feather being formed of a flat oval imitation 

ire. A row of these feathers bordered 
the skirt-front, from which a.fringe of crystal 
beads fell over the hem. 


Romovr, after the Prince of Waldemar’s 
marriage, carefully arran & marriage be- 
tween the Princess Victoria, second daughter 
of the Prince and ‘Princess of Wales, and the 
Dac d’Orleans, the second son of the Comte 
de Paris. This, of course, is only. another of 
those silly reports about the future of the 
Prince of Wales’s children that are circulated’ 
without the least foundation. 

Her Misestry the Ex-Empress of the French 
has derived benefit from the gra 
cerjainly of. all remedies it would seem to be 
the most agreeable but for the attendant dis.: 


agreeable, a sore and’ tender tongue, through: 
the operation of rasping by the num- 
ber:cf ds to be got through for benefit. 


The quiet and monotonously regulated life and 
the strict diet do as much asthe grape. —~ 


Ir is expected that the Duke of Connaught 
will shortly receive an ap, 
as it is understood his residence at Bagshot 
Park.is to be closed for two years. 


Tre iage of Mr. Hugh Seymour Hughes, 
eldest son of Me, and Tad vieoae Hashes! 
of Kinmel, with Miss Stewart Hodgson, 
eldest danghter of Mr. J. Stewart Hodgson, 
of Lythe Hill, Haslemere, was. celebrated 
recently at St. ’s, Hanover-square. 
The bride wore a simply-made dress of cream 
satin, with a very long train of broché silk, 
the bodice being trimmed with pearled lace. 
and orange blogsom;:she wore a wreath of 
orange blossom and tulle veil, and carried a: 
lovely bouquet. 

Master Francis Hodgson, who bore her 
train, wore a ruby velvet coat, trimmed with 
gold braid and buttons, and white silk waist- 
coat and imee breeches, with lace ruffles, 

The six bridesmaids, sisters and cousins of 
the bride and bridegroom, wore tasteful dresses 
of coffee lace over white silk, with dark red 
velvet collars, cuffs, and bretelles, and dark 
red velvet hats, trimmed with ospreys. to 
match. Each wore a dark blue enamel brooch, 
surrounded with ls, with the initials of 
the bride and bridegroom in. brilliants (the 
gift of the latter), and carried a bouquet of 
red crysanthemums and maidenhair fern. 

Mrs. Stewart son, mother of the bride,: 
was attired in a dress of striped brown. and 
old-gold velvet and silk, made with a Zouave 
bodice, and brown velvet bonnet, with old-gold 
feather. 

Viscountess Wolseley wore black satin, with 
petticoat and trimmings of old Oriental bro- 
cade, and grey for bordering; bonnet to har- 
monise. 

The bride trayelled in a dark blue dress, 
looped:over a petticoat of striped red velvet, 
and hat to match. 


cure, and |' 


jand the public stock of honest, 


ointment abroad, | 
wife. 





Tetzcrarn. Wrinres.—The longest spans of 
overhead telegraph wire in the world have re- 
cently been pat up by the French authorities 
in Cochin China. 

River Mekong, posts 160 feet high having been 
placed on each side ofthe river at a spot where 
the width is 2,560feet ; and from these silicious 
bronze wires—one, ‘04 of an inch and the 


other, 055 of an inch in diameter—are sus- | 
pended across the stream. Over a tributary® 


of the riyer another. similar connection has 
been made, 1,670 feet span and more than 114 
feet:above flood water. The former of these 
is a span of 0-46 of a mile. U 


Tue Porpration or tHe Sanpwicu Isuaxps.. 
of the population of the islands. 


The eensus 
was taken on December 26, 1884, the last pre- 
census having been taken on Deeember 


27, 1878. During the six years the population 


had increased by 22,593, but the number of 
the native inhabitamts had diminished by 
4,074, leprosy being, as is well known, the 
chief cause. The total number of natives 
now in the islands is 40,014, and of foreigners 
40,564, of whom 17,934 are Chinese. As to 
sex, 51,539 are males and 29,039 females. This 
great Gisceapenity of the numbers of the sexes 
is to be set down to the predominance of men 
among the foreign residents.. There are only 
871 women among the nearly 18,000 Chinese, 





GEMS. 


Ir is easy to flatter. I} is harder to praise. 


Auwaxs. tell the truth; you, will. find it 
easier than lying. i 

Do not wait to strike till the iron is hot, but 
make it hot by striking: 


Worx with.all.the speed and ease you can, | 
without breaking your head. : 


Tere are two things to be dreaded, the 
envy of friends and the hated of enemies. 

Virtue will cateh aswell.as vice by contact ; 
manly 
principle will daily accumulate. ; 

A sort voice is. a..most excellent thing in a 
It soothes: all .ixvitation, cheexzs the 
heart in health, and the soul in dying. 

Iv men had only temptations to great sins, 
they would always ‘be good; but the daily 
fight with little enes.agcustoms them ‘to de- 

eat. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Recenz Corp.—A teaspoonful of sal-volatile, 
taken ina small quantity of water or white 
wine whey at bed-time, is a.good remedy for 
a -recent cold. Bathing the nose in warm 
water is also a great relief. 

Spnciun Cor or Tza.—To make.a feliciaus 
cup of tea, put the teapot with the. tea um it 
into the oven, let it remain till hot, then add 
boiling water, and in a short time you will 
have better tea than that made in the ordinary 
way. ; 

Recire ‘vor Borns. —TF ora a + apr 
or by any similar cause, apply the , 

, mixed with powdered chalk, y it 
a the : bemebapitta a rs ote it 
will afford immediate relief. We ‘shave seen 
this tried most sucogssfully to a, child who 
had accidently taken sime vitriol into its 
mouth. 





Yetrow Srants.—Yellow or —- stains 
generally result from the use of nitric acid or 
turmeric. ‘Thus 2-1. oumees powdered 
turmeric are digested for-several days im 17-5 
ounces 80 per cent, alcohol, aud then strained 
through a cloth, This solution is appliell tp 
the articles to be stained. Nitric acid diluted 
with 3 parts of water is likewise used. A‘hot 
concentrated solution of picric aci@ can like- 


wise be used. 


These are erected across the ’ 


2 





Pressure or Eatirne——Humanity, where- 
ever placed, considers eating the superlative 
pleasure. Savages, when pleased, smile and 
make gestures indicative of the pleasures of 
eating. Petherick says the natives on the 
Upper Nile rubbed their stomachs when he 
showed them: beada. The Australians, says 
Leichardt, smacked their lips and elacked 
their tongues when they saw his horses and 
kangaroo dogs; while the Greenlanders, ac- 
cording to Cranz, when they affirm anything 
with pleasure, suck down the air with a queer 
sound, 

Apyonuan Aprpgtitss.—While fhe normal 
appetite usually indicates the amount of food 
demanded to repair the waste eaused by the 
ordinary exercise, with the kinds specially 
demanded to meet present necessities, this 
appetite may be so moulded, by unnatural 
habits, as to become wholly unreliable. It is 
a creature of accident, and may be made or 
unmade at will, changing tothe extent of our 
changes of habits. Any article, however dis- 
tasteful, even to the natural taste, by a sys- 
tematic and continued course, may be made 
to become the most agreeable to the taste 
(vitiated, of course,) of any known substance. 
If one.may so far reversenature, so far violate 
physical law, so revolutionise the taste as to 
relish the taste of tobacco, any known article 
may be tolerated and enjoyed! And here, it 
may be remarked, that the more repylsive 
any article may be, the greater the , effort 
required to establisha habit, the more the 
8 . is vidlited in “the formation of such a 
habit, the stronger that habit will became, 
making its victim aslave. It is as true that 
‘the gratification of such morbid appetites, 
demanding unusualviolence to nature, the less 
will be the real pleasure of such gratifications, 
as nature always institutes a ‘‘ drawback” on 
all infringements of her laws. Ii follows, 
therefore, that ‘the use of the simple feeds, 


! rich in natural nourishment, witha normal 


ean 


will afford the greatest amount ai 
to the taste, in accordance with a 


' general law in morals, that it is always safe . 


-and profitable to 





be right. 

“fox Wats or Baxcxor.—There is nothing 
like them elsewhere in the world. They are 
very curious, these temples.or wats as they 
are called, surmounted by their towers and 
surrounded by their prachedces, which gre 
sepuichral pa or spies, rising 8 
to the height of 200 feet.. And as the temple 
; ings the prachedee, and the 
prachedee a: in infinite number and in a 
variety of forms, it is hard to give a desorip- 
tion of the combination that'can ‘be wnder- 
stood. A wat, like the emionet Siipacnad 
Japan, ‘comprises many buildings, lly 
ag, 2 several aqres of groynd, The two 
main--bnildings maybe sixty. or seventy feet 
long by about the same height, narrow, and 
URES a phil gaa 
t is in, Englan 
nate America. Butthe = the mage of 
roofs, with coloured borders that lie closely on 
one another, each superimposed one a little 
within the one below it, sometimes run over 
and are supported by columns, which encircle 
the building and greatly change its appearance. 
Of buildings of this class there may be several 
in the group. From each end of the ridges 
rise long, slender ornaments like*huge claws, 
which are fantastic but effective. The pra- 
chedees are irregularly disposed ‘about’ the 
main building, the lower part like a, pyramid 
or dome; the upper like a toweror spixe, which 
t toa mere thread if height is desired. 
The altitude of the majority, however, does 
neti exceed twenty or thirty feet. I am not 
attempting to describe the wat, but to show 
its general effect in the landscape, for with its 
magnificent, lofty towers, the clear outline of 
its painted roofs, its. many prachedees showing 
their graceful needles against the growing 
herizon, it makes its fine presence 


tine 
and conspicuous way. There are over 
? 


a hundred wats in Bangkok 
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or 
upon a f bjects, or even one object, he is not T. K. A.—The sharp to any note is the half-tone 
NOTICES TO CORRESP ONDENTS. necessarily a ees ee the fact that he | above, and the flat to sug note the half-tone below ; on 
sn prest of sapeiietnns inenp eimai ie an ndieiiton'| thacs hegh ioe tir shasins awe anes oe Ade oe 

no ; an eys ‘or or ui 
W. M.—No license is required. of vamaus et cheme Sout from the re, He pg ey egy ay apy 
vast expanse, only create a marsh, an ° wi a! a black 

City Mian ip ae eenne fellow, 's evidently ilting you. | ue had fe been confined in a channel if might have be- | one, thus for a B sharp the wbitekey O natural ts used, 
P come a sparkling, wholesome river; and the analogy | for E sharp F natural, for C flat B natural, and for F flat 

R. G. H.—An apprenticeship indenture may be legal | holds good as to the human mind, E natural. 


although not drawn.by a lawyer. Whether an appren- of ah tved from the Gresk Sorta.—You ask what gentleness means. It must be 
tice may work work depends on the terms of the Co. F. M.—' Asthetics} is d carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of cowards 
trade. ord, depeeos | pecs. and is the science which ad thet totbuiine 68 ts, I 


indenture and custom of the ‘ ing t renounces no just 
C. M. 8.—“Dum spiro spero” is Latin for “ While I soutimont of the pure relating only tothe cher. ie | right from fear, it gives up no important trath from 
breathe I hope.” ‘Da nobis lucem Domine” means | ig the age of the feelings ; it is the longing of the ; but, on , requires a brave spirit 
“ Give us light, oh, Lord.” Your writing is good, and | soul for all that is good amd holy, but which cannot by | #248 principle to give it any real value. It arises 
only requires continual practice for its improvement. the aid ef be con’ to another mind. We ———- pees ey a ie irhcltely mnexe 
8. V.—Te restore faded writing, get one ounce of | feel, weknow how we feel, but we cannot make another | SOS nies & studied 
sues ea is ore g| Sa ame 2 aadgeeaibaden 
Simran wo tener Wa Sai alg wk |e WW en epeer mat making eel |p tes yea iil Rt wheat st 
c G.—The only methods at joints, wash, and put them in a stewpan with music in a house that dwelling is tenanted by a happy 
AROLINE G.— we can suggest are add half t of water, and stir them | family; if you hear @ domestic-going ally about 


either to advertise fall partioulans fn. the Tinve nowe- some batter, Ae her work, and lightening her labours with a you 
and in the Australian papers, or put the mattor orate Siren he jules are drawn i tho stwpaa may take It for granted ‘that she has nelther a 
. with 


the hands of a respectable t tem ‘tres: Ins h 
ppercorns and herbs and simmer until per nor a scolding 3. ome houses 
VoLUnTERR.—The course of a rifle ball is very nearly | the tails are tender, strain, ‘ihokes with flour, flavour ny wey purring ~ S > ba — —_ my oy 
taboo terete athe ba ‘is the ¢ the pn i fm duloet of operatic voices, and the grest recom 
the atmosphere, guinea wonavan. of — is that it is joy-speaking as well as joy- 
Lity F.—A good substitute for apple sauce is to boil . A 
@ pint of treacle for about five-and-twenty minutes, Oh, teach me how I can forget P. Fenn ae SNE Te eReD Bas Cue nah teen 06 
then add three eggs, well beaten, hastily stirring them That we have loved, or ever met ; play the planoforte when arrived at the age of eighteen 
in, boil a little longer, and season with lemon and nut- pd ~—— Nag acrapeieine weg Se ee ee See — 
: ever. uired to form touch 
aus G.—The so-called ancient forms never died ‘c dom a-qaired exespt the stud, on peed nye i na 
out, bat are nearly all found, even in the more culti- You won my heart for all your own, you “ 7s 4 +: a i tics oe tenailen a good ont paras 
vated modern Greek of the middle age. Greek is now, And when you had f ‘ul grown— tience and perseverance, and plenty of time for ia- 
says Geldart, ‘‘as really alive as it wasin the days of You left me weary, and alone— practice (for remember that is absolutely neces- 
Homer, Modern Greek resembles the ancient e For ever. sary), you may attain your aim. 


W. W. B.—1.—You should send invitations to the 
The sun still rises as of yore, church, to every ome whose acqusintance desire to 
vitations should be in Coe anunde of the 


R. 8. C.—The custom of shaking hands originated But I shall ne’er watch it more ; : keep up. The 
with the Romans. They had a goddess whose name was Abl would this weary pain were o’er— parents of the bride, who must bear the expexse of 
Fides or Fidelity. She wore a white veil, emblematic For ever. sending them out. 2. The bride and groom may enter 
of modesty ; her symbol was two mee By Fa the church together—in this case the groom should go 
therefore in all compacts the an I watch the twilight shadows, far, to his bride's house and take her to the church—but of 
Romans tt was usual to take each by the hand to And watch the twinkling evening star : late it has become usual for the groom to await 
signify their intention of keeping the agreement. But, ah! my thoughts are where you are, the bride in the church. He should stand near the 
—Leavin house does not exonerate For ever, an and receive the bride from her father, who 
B. B. H. g your 
you Som: ee f 708 Ga: De pale : lead her up the aisle. ‘ 
authori can sue you for lor assesse: M ts are fi after thee, M. T. D.—The ents for a winter salad are 
taxes, no amount of time will relieve you from Towaid feos eeco uns to me; endive, mustard-and-cress, boiled beetroot, celery, and 
providing the authorities choose to demand them, But what has been can never bo— three or four hard-boiled eggs; cut the colery into thin 
at Somerset House the names of all defaulters are passed For ever, pieces, cleanse the endive and mustard-and-cress, and 
from one collector to another. ‘ Yess blah Ja Wncsnirn ok asalat beet G3; 
G. P. M.—A good weather-glass may be made as heart bitter hard-boiled and beetroot, both 
follows :—Two drachme of camphor, hall s drachm of Mie Port to wrens 2th Mites yen. eu nto aloes; then cover with the usual sauce, WIR 
pure salpetre, half a drachm of muriate of ammonia,and | . But love will never come again— composed a cee, pot gge Ab, e$ 
two ——— > a glass tube or narrow For ever. * paste, a little mixed mustard, cll aad: 
phial. This will make a pretty sure weather-guide. In ' cayenne, four tablespoonfuls of cream, a lit faa 
dary sehen Re cee are ent: 2 ae : — . | vinegar, and salt to taste. eet: 
proach of change minute stars could thee, B. T. A—You have been iuformed. There 
while stormy weather will be indicated by the very dis- Ifthoa wouldat lve thy love t me are conven’ pag bmp ple yp they oy BL 4 
turbed condition of the chemical combination. But, ——— free— the great St. Bernard, one of the highest mountaics in 
Amy O.—In order to pv pomphmrnny ng Som pe op ‘Mexihes, smantdaaiin, baat ania F 
pate! aye See tee a ec aeel But when at last my life is o’er, and entertainment to the Hp ea in their journey to 
in one “ ? the whole with Safe on some happy shore, Rome. Some of the monks take care of sick travellers, - 
while hot; w am Say oo eves 8 “art, Fi poo ~ I may be happy yet once more— and others search for those who have lost their way in 
ash solution, two af et well b For ever. the pathless regions of snow and ice; they make no 
stain — Lee igh wo ed ng. distinction of age, sex, or religion, but, like the good 
SS tarpent ehaiient < Bat ob, I it could not be Samaritan, consider distress as an undeniable claim 
in a warm place, shake frequently, and, dissolved, U ob, I think ines with their hui and protection. Their dogs also exe:- 
ateep the wood in the mixture, cite pty — a you were = cise an sagacity io tracking travellers who 
A. RB. R.—For a silvering solution, add 15 drachms For ever. have lost their way. 
of silver to 250 drachms water, to A. L. P. Exstvort.—To make red, blue, and purple ink, usel 
wal 086 92 anne qrine S = j when i oe. en, Eaaere Gales awe 
ved, drachms which —Decidedly other exercise carmine in two ounces water 
ef common salt has been dissclved. Clean the Ruopa.—D oe eee ae aunt ue and add one drachm e and three quarters of 
metal and dip in a weak bath of nitric acid fenahe ‘do more to advatice the health | an ounce of dextrine. Blue: Rubone ounceor P:uasian 
and water, rinse in clear water, and dip in the silver else ; but, blue with h water to make a perfectly smooth 
silvered wood mouldings are silver or | cannot laugh at will, so with’ aiien, Gee ‘ one ounce of dextrine, incor, is 
silver bronzed in the same manner as painters and | duce some req tion and merriment, | Well, and finally add t to bring it to ths 
bronze signs and ornamental work. o of The ‘spore you can recall from your serly Pus saison. Me rig sage Ib. ply 
0. R, C.— St. Francis Xavier, probably the great- | experience one Feel + worth more than | ction ounces giyoerine. The solation is poured on the 
est m of the Catholic. Church, a sel af Taian ee 








soda. ‘Taz Lowpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
to Christianizing the of far East, where Fs ‘ 
other many may of good poke EH ra Ce HF Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


leather, and A Aut Bacx Nomsers, Parts and Vo_umss are in print, 
Lavy oF ran Laxe.—1—For removing blackheads | With a wash - uer. Pale g° meee oleate a 


red 
ch system of enumeration runs ton, Mighipence. Also Vol XLAV., bound in cloth, 


5 all quantity «f some ethereal oil. 2. Tincture of W. M. B—The 








enttatin anievet ite eae et in periods of three figures each up to the highest num- 
SS, 7 oe oe ee ee bers; but’in the Eoglish open, when o_ above 
5. No, . sy 6. as thoeee ad twenty-three. 7. Use ee ee es # 2 Att Lerrers To Bf ADDRESSED To THE EpiToR oF 
as a dentifrice. 8. Fair, but slovenly, | S8Urs For come billions ands billion is | THE Loxpox Ruapes, 834, Strand, W.0. 
0.7 Rese grazed. in. tn, hearse: [0,0 0, Dus 
O. T. 8.—Rest assured there cannot be two | in » We cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
opinions g mt an to" thee Falative come thousands of millions, tens of thousands of tH rej 
erits of narrow-minded and large- men; | millions, hundred thousands of millions, and then 
everybody would give the preference to billions ; so that a billion is expressed in the English 
are you sure thas persons to whom you are poy thirteen figures, thus : 1,000,000,000,000. In 
narrow-minded? Do you not mistake concentration of 





i 


thought and power for narrow-mindedness? Becausea ‘| and in the 
man concentrates all his thoughts, energies, and power , 000,000. 





Senin: Pe Oe ate 
system written 1,000000,000000, J. R. Speck ; and Printed OODFALL and Kips, 
~_ i 4 ”  Miatord Lane, sirand, 7 gs 





